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Sometimes, in this or that playhouse, set in the glare 
of Piccadilly or Broadway, the blinding incandescence 
fades, goes out,—and into the dusk pale glowlights drift, 
with scent of bracken, sweet brier, and the ‘airs that have 
nodded over banks of violets.’ And with the woodland 
scents and fireflies troop in the impish Little Folk, agrin 
at us—august Olympians. Agrin, they prick and poke 
and jeer and jibe until our coats are wrongside out, our 
starches limp, our modes awry, our camphorated sensi- 
bilities jigging to the mockery of Puck. But when the 
raillery would mount to scorn, to lash and flay, a baby 
crows, the elves scamper to deliver their neglected dew- 
drops, and we are left with a shy, grave Scot, hunched 
‘before a fire—a mild fire—of coals. Faced with worn and 
homely things, unaccountably—we weep. 


The silent Scotchman smokes, and we—admonish our 
tears. Only the bored Futurists, as might be expected, 
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slip from the dear and silly theatre back to their primeval 
caves. We simpler folk try to recapture our flourishes, 
our poses, but the root of the matter is in the Charmer, 
and the cleansing tears come. If his pipe is drawing well, 
he may send a twinkling smile out to us whom he so be- 
devils, and he may—for he knows the tatters of our self- 
importance need pinning—he may spin an epilog: 


After all, there’s-much that’s sound and tender in the 
stiffest man, and—havers—there’s much that’s unco canny 
and enchanting in a woman’s guile! But mark you now 
[his pipe is active] of all precious things the most cherish- 
able are the dreams and desires of children, and of their 
mothers, and of those grown-up children, the artists—the 
artists that have suffered defeat. Of nice children, I mean, 
and of the nicest mothers, to say nothing of the lovely 
women who should be mothers but aren’t. Freud is the 
fashion, I know, but I go on thinking there’s religion as 
well as scavengery in dreams. Man has a reach as well as 
a past: at least it’s natural for a Scot to stretch. [He goes 
back to his pipe.] What are we all but children, crying 
for ice-cream cones of gold. ... [The coals go out.] 


_ On such a night, one critic rhapsodizes in dithyrambs, 
and one, submerging his sorrow in green chartreuse, 
writes only this: More Gold Gained By Cornering Cob- 
webs! But mortal mortals go out into the night illu- 
minated with the discovery that back views are as sig- 
nificant as front elevations, and that laughter is divine. 
When these things happen the chances are—a Barrie play 
is making its bow to a jaded world. 


For twenty years Sir James Matthew Barrie has been 
popular in the English and American theatres. Critics 
have lauded and dispraised him in almost equal measure. 
The Manchester Guardian, writing coldly anent his latest 
play, Mary Ross, complains: “Sir James continues to 
make fairyland safe for suburbia, but he does not con- 
tribute seriously to dramatic literature.” On the other 
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hand, Professor Phelps, torridly enflamed, out-Pucks 
Puck and puts a girdle round the earth in less than forty 
minutes! In a recent North American Review he swings 
full-circle: “J. M. Barrie is the foremost English-writing 
dramatist of our time, and his plays taken together make 
the most important contributions to the English drama 
since Sheridan. He unites the chief qualities of his con- 
temporaries, and yet the last word to describe his work 
would be the word eclectic. For he is the most original 
of them all. He has the intellectual grasp of Galsworthy, 
the moral earnestness of Jones, the ironical mirth of 
Synge, the unearthly fantasy of Dunsany, the consistent 
logic of Ervine, the wit of Shaw, the technical excellence 
of Pinero.” It only remains for some diligent classifier 
to add—the insouciance of George Cohan and the wmper- 
turbability of Billy Sunday—but this way lies floriculture, 
not criticism. It may be taken for granted that Sir James 
is usually employing the infinite pains of genius to be 
himself—not any made-up daisy, not even Daisy Ashford. 
The borrowed Voice of Cassius, the Cobwebs, the Puck, 
the Rosalind and the Nodding Violets, to say nothing of 
the old French Cinderella and the Italian Harlequin, have, 
in Barrie’s hands, Apocryphal twists, inimitably of Bar- 
rie’s shaping. 

Barrie’s gifts are so considerable, his artistry often so 
potent, that we gain little by wrapping him in Joseph’s 
coat. His plays, frequently well-devised and well-exe- 
cuted in terms of the theatre, have little of the inwrought 
tightness and precise calculation characteristic of Pinero’s 
work. His themes, his characters, seem always more im- 
portant to Barrie than his plots: to mate with the solid 
Crichton we have the thin Alice-Sit-By The-Fire; for the 
bulk of What Every Woman Knows there is the attenua- 
tion of Quality Street; for the unity of Dear Brutus we 
have the discursiveness of Peter Pan, the frailness of A 
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Kiss For Cinderella. His wisdom, on the other hand, 
transcends Galsworthy’s, for he is more often humanist 
than moralist. Earnest he is, tragically earnest, but he is 
rarely obvious and platitudinous in the manner of Jones. 
And surely it is idle to cap him with the wit of Shaw— 
he has none of it, but rather a deep-founded yet luminous 
humour, which pervades his work. Since this is his most 
abundant gift—the one that makes him kin to those whom 
Meredith has defined, “The Humourists of a high order 
have an embrace of contrasts beyond the scope of the 
Comic poet. . . . their strokes are worid-wide, with 
lights of Tragedy in their laughter’”’—and because it is the 
gift that sets him stages above Shaw in some of his inter- 
pretations, it would be ungracious not to point comparison. 
Great tenderness tempers his ironies, so, although his 
ability to see and to present the ironical incongruities is a 
very great ability, it has little of the bite of sardonic bit- 
terness characteristic of Synge’s revealments: it is this 
excess of tenderness that leads Barrie into the shallows of 
sentimentality, shallows that never saw Synge’s reflection. 
Despite lapses into this excess, Truth is admittedly Bar- 
rie’s mistress, and he usually succeeds in achieving the 
logic of his matter; he pursues this logic, however, in 
highly fantastic and illogical ways, with methods quite 
opposed to Ervine’s direct developments. Again, although 
he uses Fancy’s shape, it is undiscriminating to say he has 
the “unearthly fantasy of Dunsany.” He never, like Dun- 
say, builds the Other world for its own sake. Fantasy, in 
Dunsany’s hands, swings us to the stars to face unchang- 
ing abstractions: Man is lowly, the Gods are mighty. 
But Fantasy, as conceived by Barrie,. brings us always 
home to firesides, where men and women, however lowly, 
vain, simple, weak, ridiculous, are important. 

It is because Barrie, beneath the cloud-capped towers 
of his dreams, has this profound interest in human char- 
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acter, and divination, too of the costly struggle of human 
living, and because many of his plays have implications 
of latent pain and blank misgivings, that he may, with 
appositeness, be called a playwright of tragedy as well as 
one of fantasy. Many of his themes are pregnant with 
the sorrows of our race: the infinite yearning of the child- 
less; the bitter woe of those who lose their children, in life 
or death; the anguish of those who would never grow old 
and who yet would know all human joy—impossible union 
of opposed desires; the terror of those who, having once 
made the Public laugh, are swept away to the dust-heap of 
forgetfulness; the deeper unhappiness of personal mastery 
struggling to subdue itself to the exactions of circum- 
stance; the pitifulness of those who can never learn— 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is in ourselves, that we are un- 
derlings”: thesé are the tragic themes that come to us 
masked as comedies. Three times, only, has Barrie been 
starkly serious in the medium of his plays: once in THE 
WILL, an unimportant, poorly built sketch; once in OLD 
FRIENDS, an unpleasant, inconclusive portrayal of heredi- 
tary tendencies in an alcoholic family; and once in HALF 
AN Hour, a masterpiece of sustained suspense and vivid 
characterization. Incisive, poignant, this brief play gives 
earnest of success, should Barrie ever choose to project a 
tragic theme of larger dimensions in tragic terms. Per- 
haps no public could be found for such an effort: we quail 
before the heroic, and shun the contemplation of our woe. 

But if we do not rise, save in our mechanics, to the sub- 
lime, neither do we wallow, unprodded, in our complacen- 
cies. The Comic Spirit is abroad above us. “It has the 
sage’s brows, and the sunny malice of a faun lurks at the 
corners of the half-closed lips drawn in an idle wariness 
of half tension. . . . Whenever men wax out of propor- 
tion, overblown, bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fan- 
tastically delicate, whenever they offend sound reason, fair 
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justice, are false in humility or mined with conceit, the 
Spirit overhead will look humanely malign and cast an 
oblique light on them, followed by volleys of silvery 
laughter.” 

Something of this Spirit is in Barrie when he looks 
“humanely malign” at John Shand, Lord Loam, Lady 
Mary, and Sir Harry Sims. It may be that Sir James, 
following his native sense of humour, and the beckoning 
of his friend and mentor, Meredith, works with the belief 
that the Comic Spirit, in our civilization, may be ampler, 
truer, than the Tragic. At any rate, it is from the hood of 
Fantasy that his Realities gravely regard us. 

Fantasy has become a familiar of our complicated, 
self-examining days. In form it ranges from pure fancy 
to cynic involution: “so full of shapes is Fancy that it 
alone is high fantastical.” Not since the Elizabethan con- 
ceits has drama been so garbed in motley. If at one point 
fantasy has floated into the pale ether of symbolism, at 
another it has dipped into tonic wells of ironical criticism. 
Strindberg, Rostand, Shaw, Galsworthy, and Synge have 
paced with it variously, Lord Dunsany has gone up the 
mountain with it, Barrie has danced and wept with it. 
Possibly the finest poetic note so far drawn from it for 
our English stage is the creation—Peter Pan. Fancy’s 
Child is Peter—the play a bubble blown to shine in the 
sun: iris dyes flash from the bubble because of the tears it 
holds :—glorious though Peter’s tree-top freedom may be, 
the deep pity is he can never know the greater glory in the 
bondage of being Mrs. Darling’s son. One sweet captivity 
he will have—one refuge from his inhuman freedom—he 
has been caught and will be held, I believe, in our English 
heritage. And yet—critical honesty demands the yet— 
the play seems hardly to equal the high imaginative 
achievement of the elfin Boy. It is related, however, that 
once, when the play was in rehearsal, Mr. du Maurier 
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leaned to Mr. Frohman to remark of the last scene,— 
“That is the finest scene in the play.” “It is the finest 
scene in any play,” the manager answered stoutly. 


When Barrie’s skill in execution mates the rare quality 
of his divinations, we have plays of enduring insight and 
charm. The Admirable Crichton, Dear Brutus, What 
Everywoman Knows, The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, 
Half An Hour, and The Twelve-Pound-Look, stand four- 
square to the winds of time. Other plays, product of 
lesser virility and skill, wobble. The early Professor’s 
Love-Story tip-toes; Quality Street pirouettes and minces; 
Alice-Sit-By The-Fire slumps; A Kiss For Cinderella 
loses a slipper and limps; Little Mary is faintish; Bar- 
bara’s Wedding falls flat; and Der Tag never stood up. 
Perhaps it is excess of gentleness that counts heavily at 
times against this artist whose very gentleness is the chief- 
est element of his strength. At such times we have the 
lurking wish that the sturdy Doctor Samuel were by to 
shake his stick at Sentimental Tommy. But since it is 
fineness which makes Barrie—with his clarifying humour 
—wise and mellow, we need not disdain it. Save for sheer 
artistic ends and verity we had best not quarrel with our 
bounties: one humanist is rich finding among the inflated 
and the bigots. Mr. John Wallace, writing of a visit to 
Barrie, happily analyzes the playwright’s dominant qual- 
ity: “If to each man belongs a special quality as to each a 
special look, Barrie’s would be tenderness. In the most 
ordinary conversation, one feels that he runs more than 
half-way forward with a mind eager to help articulate the 
fine, to crystallize any fragment of life’s abiding good, or 
to give an extra spin to any bit of gayety that illumines or 
refreshes.” 

Sir James expends most of his tricksy spleen on the 
lordly and the flabby: it is over the mothers of men and 
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over wistful children that he throws the mantle of his 
grave tenderness. 

That the Legend of Good Women should not depart 
wholly from us, it is perhaps just as well that there was 
born to Margaret Ogilvy, in Kirriemuir, Scotland, in 1860, 
a son—a son who was to create, in dear memory of his 
mother, shrewd and lovely women in her image, and who, 
to her greater glory, was to create more bubble-blowing 
children like herself. 


“What woman is in all his books?’ my sister would 
demand. 

““T’m sure I canna say,’ replies my mother determin- 
edly. ‘I thought the women were different every time.’ 

““Mother, I wonder you can be so audacious! Fine 
you know what woman I mean.’ 

“ “How can I know? What woman is it? You should 
bear in mind I hinna your cleverness.’ . 
““T won’t give you the satisfaction of saying her name. 
But this I will say, it is high time he was keeping her out 
of his books.’ And then as usual my mother would give 
herself away unconsciously. ‘That is what I tell him,’ she 
says, chuckling, ‘and he tries to keep me out, but he canna; 
it’s more than he can do!” 


Margaret Ogilvy died before her son’s plays were ac- 
claimed, but, although she was no longer by to read, to 
protest, to chuckle, and to approve, her spirit is vivid in 
more than one of them. Not a little of her lives in Mrs. 
Dowey, the Old Lady Who Shows Her Medals—“blue was 
always my color”: her youth is in Dear Brutus—the young 
Margaret of the artist’s dream is none other than the 
“little girl in a magenta frock and a white pinafore, who 
comes toward me through the long parks, singing to her- 
self, and carrying her father’s dinner in a flagon.” And 
they who now are puzzling over the meaning of Barrie’s 
latest play, Mary Rose, will do well to look for its key in 
the story of Margaret Ogilvy and her cherished christen- 
ing robe. “Hundreds of other children were christened in 
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it also, the lending of it among my mother’s glories. It 
was carefully carried from house to house, as if it were 
itself a child; my mother made much of it, smoothed it 
out, petted it, smiled to it before putting it into the arms of 
those to whom it was lent. . . And when it was brought 
back to her she took it into her arms as softly as if it 
might be asleep, and unconsciously pressed it to her breast: 
there was never anything in the house that spoke to her so 
eloquently as that little white robe; it was the one of her 
children that always remained a baby. . . .’ Andat her 
end, when something there was she wanted, it was decided 
after long parley that she craved the robe. “It was brought 
to her, and she unfolded it with trembling, exultant hands, 
and when she had made sure that it was still of virgin fair- 
ness her old arms went round it adoringly, and upon her 
face there was the ineffable mysterious glow of mother- 
hood.” That glow had never faded in her and she was 
seventy-six when she died. How many times in fancy had 
she visited The Island That Likes To Be Visited, and how 
often she had yearned to have her children back as babies 
in her arms. May it not be that Mary Rose is just the 
usual eternal mother who wishes her dreams and her 
babies to be just dreams and babies? Barrie’s homely yet 
exquisite Mary is not unworthy to be placed near to that 
other Mother who lives among the Roses of Chartres, vir- 
ginal yet maternal. Many such women there are: in paint- 
ing one, Barrie is no more mystical than were the builders 
of Chartres—only, to borrow Henry Adams’ term, “lum- 
inous in the sense of faith.” Of Mr. Sludge, depend on 
it, there is not a trace! 

If in Mary Rose we have the Margaret Ogilvy who 
dreamed and yearned for time to bide, in Maggie Wylie 
we have the Margaret who could laugh and laugh, who 
had a way with her, and who knew, of course, What 
Everywoman Knows. It will ever remain one of the de- 
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lightful and compensating coincidences of our recent liter- 
ary history that just when Mr. Shaw, at number ten 
Adelphi Terrace, on the Victoris Embankment, London, 
was outlining his Futuristic dun Whitefield, in MAN AND 
SUPERMAN, as a liar, a bully, and a ravisher of man, Mr. 
Barrie, in great good humour, was preparing, at number 
three Adelphi Terrace, to turn is funny-bone into that 
(to outward seeming) ‘wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous’ 
Maggie Wylie. Married out of hand by one of the thrifti- 
est bargains ever driven by her inarticulately adoring 
father and brothers, Maggie cherishes the Parliamentary 
infant, John Shand, becomes his successful second thought, 
saves him masterfully from the beguiling finishing of 
Lady Sybil, and breaks the ice of his frozen wit at the very 
end of the play. 


““Oh, John, if I could only make you laugh at me,’ 
says Maggie Wylie to John Shand, overwhelmed by the 
tragedy of a man who has found himself out. ‘It’s noth- 
ing unusual I’ve done, John. Every man who is high up 
loves to think that he has done it all himself, and the wife 

_smiles, and lets it go at that. It’s our only joke. Every 
woman knows that.’ 


““T can’t laugh, Maggie. And yet I think you are the 
drollest thing in creation.’ 


“We're all droll to those that understand us,’ con- 
tinues Maggie, ‘and I will tell you why—Eve wasn’t made 
out of Adam’s rib as is generally supposed; she was made 
out of his funny-bone.’ (A terrible struggle is taking 
place in John. He creaks. Something that may be mirth 
forces a passage, at first painfully, no more joy in it than 
in the discolored water from a spring that has long been 
dry. Soon, however, he laughs long and loud. The spring 
water is becoming clear. Maggie claps her hands. He is 
saved.)’’: 


Both Ann and Maggie run true to form and pursue 
their mates, and both are quite unabashed in this very 
natural process, but while Ann chills and tires us with her 
nudities and torrents of discourse, Maggie, squeaking but 
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now and then, engages us with the eloquence of her retic- 
ence, and lures us with promise of hidden treasure, boxes 
within boxes, like any other Chinese puzzle, or like the one 
kiss lurking on Mrs. Darling’s lips impossible to catch. 


“What is charm, exactly, Maggie?’ 

““Oh, it’s a sort of bloom on a woman. If you have 
it, you don’t need to have anything else; and if you don’t 
have it, it doesn’t matter what else you have. Some 
women, the few, have charm for all, and most have charm 
for one. But some have charm for none.’ ” 


So saying, Maggie proceeds, with her mole-like move- 
ments, to make earthquakes in the garden of John Shand’s 
complacencies, and all the while the peace of her presence 
is like the lull on evening waters. But Ann, bondwoman 
to her. maker, and reminiscent of a long Xantippish line, 
has tactics no more subtle than the motor-horn she sug- 
gests. Capture Tanner she did, but when he gets ready to 
follow another motor-horn, will she know, as did the wily 
Maggie, that*he can’t elope before the Laundry-Day? 
Perhaps, all along, it is this Laundry-Sense that gives 
Maggie advantages over Ann. And I am inclined to think 
that Barrie wishes to suggest that with the Twelve-Pound- 
Look and this Laundry-Sense no woman need fear the 
vagaries of the Life-Force: with these she can let go or 
hold on as she will. 


Sybil. Mrs. Shand, I think you are very kind to take it 
so reasonably. 

Maggie. That’s the Scotch way. When were you think- 
ing of leaving me, John? 

(Perhaps this is the Scotch way, too; but 

Sybil is English, and from the manner she starts 
you would say that something has fallen on her 
toes. ) 

John (who has heard nothing fall). I think, now it has 
come to the breach, the sooner the better. 

Maggie (making a rapid calculation). It couldn’t well be 
before Wednesday, that’s the day the laundry 
comes home. 
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Not all women rise to Maggie: there are many cats and 
kittens, and only now and then a lioness. One other there 
is in Barrie’s world, the wee and gallant Mrs. Dowey— 
Missis only by her own courtesy and imagination:—“I 
never had a man nor a son nor anything. I just call my- 
self Missis to give me a standing.” And to give herself 
a standing in the Great War, or rather in the eyes of her 
charring cronies during the Great War,—they having sons 
in action, (Mrs. Twymley’s son a prisoner in Germany, 
Mrs. Mickleman’s son in a French hospital, and even a son 
at Salonaiky—or is it Salonikky!—for The Haggerty 
Woman, that interloper of the lower ton, not bon like them, 
who finds herself at their tea-party down the area steps 
not by invitation but by her limpet power of attachment) 
she (this is the arch criminal, Mrs. Dowey) creates a son 
(he quite unaware)—one Kenneth, of the Black Watch, 
six feet-two, with hairy legs and a pretty style in letter- 
writing. 


Mrs. Dowey, relentlessly: Do your letters begin “Dear 

Mother ?” 

Mrs. Twymley: Generally. 

Mrs. Mickleham: Invariable. 

The Haggerty Woman: Every time. 

Mrs. Dowey, delivering the knock-out blow: Kenneth’s 
begin “Dearest Mother.” 


And even as she takes her brave, blank letters (passed 
by the Censor) from her breast, down the area steps comes 
Kenneth, all she dreamed him, and—Retribution. How 
she faces him; how he glowers (a great chunk of Scottish 
swagger); how he rages; how she cozens him and flirts 
with him; how finally he dubs her Mother and adopts her; 
how the frail, worn, childless woman blooms through five 
rapturous days; how the best merino, the new astrakan 
jacket (gift of the new-born and envy of Mrs. Twymley, 
Mrs. Mickleman, and the Limpet), and the bonnet, Excel- 
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sior, not forgetting the chiffon demanded by all real sol- 
diers, go to the theatre and come home in a taxi, after a 
supper with champagny wine (‘to them as doubts my 
word—here’s the cork!”) only Barrie could tell, and he 
tells the beautiful, absurd, pitiful tale so truly, so finely, 
the breath of its life would mist a mirror. 

And when at the end the Old Lady shows her medals 
and Kenneth’s real letters, and when she folds them neatly 
in her black gown—the gown she has worn four or five 
Sundays, now, since her son—her son—was killed in action 
—when, with the famous champagne cork and his bonnet, 
she quietly puts them away, we, watching, touch the mas- 
sive tragedy of the war through this wisp of a charwoman. 
And when, picking up her mop and pail, the faded, ob- 
scure, bereft, yet rich old Mother Dowey goes out her area 
steps to carry on, the whole fell grandeur of the Strife 
sweeps by, as weighty with tragic burden as any ’scep- 
ter’d pall of Pelops line’. In our reading of human living, 
despite our brutalities, we have come a long way from the 
‘tale of Troy divine’ to this bit of significant insignifi- 
e-heloen 

It was in 1902, some time before the production of 
Wuat EvERYwomMan Knows and many years before the 
Old Lady, that Barrie, leaving his novel-writing and his 
‘magerful’ Scots, surveyed the air of London society, and 
“took the Countess in to dinner.” Finding the Butler the 
lordliest of the Lords, he made him hero of what is, per- 
haps, the finest of his plays, THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


“Tt would not be good taste to describe Crichton, who 
is only a servant; if to the scandal of all good houses he 
is to stand out as a figure in the play, he must do it on his 
own, as they say in the pantry and boudoir. We are not 
going to help him. We have had misgivings ever since 
we found his name in the title, and we shall keep him out 
of his rights as long as we can. Even though we softened 
to him he would not be a hero in these clothes. To be an 
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indoor servant at all is to Crichton a badge of honor; to 
be a butler at thirty is the realization of his proudest ambi- 
tions. He is devotedly attached to his master, who, in his 
opinion, has but one fault, he is not sufficiently contemptu- 
ous of his inferiors.” 


In the household of the attudinizing radical, Lord 
Loam, Crichton is the perfect servant: when Lord Loam 
gives body to his theories and assembles his retainers for 
the monthly drawing-room gathering, gagging his family 
and dependents alike with the nostrum of enforced socia- 
bility, Crichton protests the sorry farce with vigor, for he 
loves the natural thing and hates the artificial. He is in- 
sistent his masters keep their state even as he, for duty’s 
sake, must maintain established precedence in his pantry. 
In Mayfair this is the natural order. 


Ernest (chuckling heartlessly): The servants’ hall com- 
ing up to have tea in the drawing-room! No 
wonder you look unhappy, Crichton. 

Crichton (under the knife): No, sir. 

Ernest: You don’t approve of his lordship’s compelling 
his servants to be his equals—once a month? 

- Crichton: It is not for me, sir, to disapprove of his lord- 
ship’s radical views. 

Ernest: Certainly not. And, after all, it is only once a 
month that he is affable to you. 

Crichton: On all other days of the month, sir, his lord- 
ship’s treatment of us is everything that could be 
desired. 


And then, to point the theme that according to men’s 
natural differences, leaders and followers there must ever 
be, and personal superiority, circumstances conspiring, will 
always prevail over the mediocre, Barrie, with dextrous 
fantastic somersault, wrecks, on a desert island in the Pa- 
cific, Lord Loam; his languid daughters, Lady Mary, 
Agatha, and Catherine; his nephew, Ernest the Honor- 
able; the usual young clergyman, Terherne; the admirable 
Butler; and one of the Odds and Ends, one Tweeny, a 
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slip of a maid, her manners deplorable, her speech vulgar 
—“T’m full of vulgar words and ways, and all the time we 
was being wrecked, I was praying to myself, ‘Please the 
Lord it may be an island as it’s natural to be vulgar on’ ”’— 
but with heart of gold gilding Crichton’s image. 

The Butler begins at once the process of becoming a 
Man. He it is who directs, as he builds a hut, the cutting 
of bamboo, the gathering of fuel, the cooking of supper, 
the immersion of Ernest’s head in a bucket of water—his 
epigrams proving out of place on an island where Nature 
riots. But, against the emerging Master, the Old Order 
for a time holds its ground. 


Lady Mary: No work—no dinner. When did you invent 
that rule, Crichton? 

Crichton (loaded with bamboo): I didn’t invent it, my 
lady. I seem to see it growing all over’the island. 

Lady Mary (determined to have it out with him): You 
are not implying anything so unnatural, I pre- 
sume, as that if I and my sisters don’t work there 
will be no dinner for us? 

Crichton (brightly): If it is unnatural, my lady, that is 
the end of it. 

Lady Mary: If? Now I understand. The perfect serv- 
ant at home holds that we are all equal now, I 
see. 

Crichton (wounded to the quick): My lady, can you 
think me so inconsistent? I disbelieved in equal- 
-ity at home because it was against nature, and 
for that same reason I as utterly disbelieve in it 
on an island. 

Lady Mary (relieved by his obvious sincerity): I apolo- 

ize, 

Crichton Spee ae unfortunately): There must always, 
my lady, be one to command and others to obey. 

Lady Mary (satisfied) : One to command, others to obey. 
Yes. (Then suddenly she realizes there may be 
a dire meaning in his confident words.) 

Crichton! (She stares in his face and then 
hurries from him.) 


Crisis comes when Crichton rebukes Lord Loam for 
losing a hairpin, and when he suggests trousers for the 
ladies. 
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Lord Loam: This question of leadership; what do you 
think, Crichton? 

Crichton: It will settle itself naturally, my lord, without 
any interference from us. 

Lord Loam: It settled itself long ago, Crichton, when I 
was born a peer, and you, for instance, were 
born a servant. 

Crichton: Yes, my lord, that is how it all came about 
quite naturally in England. We had nothing to 
do with it there, and we shall have as little to do 
with it here. 

Lady Mary (determined to clinch the matter): In short, 
Crichton, his lordship will continue to be our nat- 
ural head. 

Crichton: I dare say. 

Lady Mary: But you must know. 

Crichton: Asking your pardon, my lady, one can’t be 
sure,—on an island. 


This is too much. Crichton is haughtily accorded a 
month’s notice. Assertion grows in him—he cannot leave 
his work—it is they must leave him. They go, but Crich- 
ton has the supper-pot, and natural man must feed. The 
night falls, the pot boils; back steal his subjects, conquered. 
“Lady Mary only is absent. Presently she comes, and 
stands against a tree, her teeth clinched. One wonders, 
perhaps, what Nature is to make of her.” 

She has some admirable qualities: Nature makes much 
of her, and so does Crichton. But power daunts even 
while it attracts her. Two years Nature has sway, always 
with the aid of the inimitable Crichton. The colony labors, 
Crichton’s genius grows in splendor, electric lights are a 
bagatelle. Perhaps the once perfect servant (now the 
Governor) dreams of kingship—-at least his robe is regal. 
Tweeny, still cherishing his image, is wooed by the once 
lordly Loam, and by the once elegant Ernest. (She cooks 
superbly.) Being pure gold, she, however, has suffered 
no sea-change. Only a great dread shadows her, as she 
watches the Governor’s dawning love for Lady Mary— 
now plain Polly. But Crichton, ruling in exalted state, 
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may make choice as he will. This is the natural procedure 
on an island. 


(He does not seem to notice who is waiting on hirn to- 
night, but inclines his head slightly to whomever it is, as 
she takes her place at the back of his chair. Lady Mary 
respectfully places the menu-shell before him, and he 
glances at it.) 


Crichton: An excellent soup, Polly, but still a little too 
rich. 

Lady Mary: Thank you. (Her movements are so deft 
and noiseless: that any observant spectator can see 
that she was born to wait at table.) 


And then the Governor stoops. 


Crichton: Dear Polly, I have learned to love you; are you 
afraid to mate with me? 

Lady Mary: (bewitched): You are the most wonderful 
man I have ever known, and I am not afraid. 


Now comes the last step in the process of making the 
Butler a Man: he has ruled, he must serve again. When 
he might let the long-looked-for ship slip by, he remembers 
the others, flashes his lights, and so loses forever the 
woman he loves. ‘There is none to salute him now unless 
we do it.” 

Of course Lady Mary thinks she can play the game 
gamely—that, back in London, she can wed Crichton, but, 
once back, the natural order of Mayfair asserts itself. 
Ernest, writing the memoirs of the escapade, “pays the 
butler a glowing tribute in a footnote.” Here, as later in 
Dear Brutus, Barrie follows this theme relentlessly—cir- 
cumstances matter little, personal qualities are fairly con- 
stant. Lord Loam’s household resumes its London man- 
ner: only Crichton’s perfect effacements produce embar- 
rassments. But it is Crichton, the always admirable, who 
saves the family from tempest in a last scene of consum- 
mate artistry. Lady Mary, relinquishing herself to the 
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pale ardors of Lord Brocklehurst, has yet the wit to recog- 
nize one better than herself in Crichton. 
(Crichton announces dinner, and they file out. Lady 


Mary stays behind a moment and impulsively holds out her 
hand.) 


Lady Mary: To wish you every dear happiness. 

Crichton (an enigma to the last): The same to you, my 

lady. 

Lady Mary: Do you despise me, Crichton? (The man 

who could never tell a lie makes no answer.) 
You are the best man among us. 

Crichton: On an island, my lady, perhaps; but in Eng- 

land, no. 

Lary Mary: Then there is something wrong with Eng- 

land. 

Crichton: My lady, not even from you can I listen to a 

word against England. 

Lady Mary: Tell me one thing: you have not lost your 

courage? 

Crichton: No, my lady. 

(She goes. He turns out the lights.) 

Rumour has it that Barrie changed this perfect ending 
in a recent London production to please something less 
sturdy than the artistic verity he serves here: but the 
printed play stands with only this for its parting gesture. 
Much has happened since Barrie conceived this beautifully 
fashioned play, and the Lady Mary and the Honorable 
Ernests have hobnobbed with companions and conditions 
less admirable than butlers and fantastic islands. Some 
there are that believe, so uptorn is our social order, that 
human nature, too, is undergoing vast changes. (Even 
Barrie fumbled with the proposition in BARBARA’s WED- 
DING.) Modes change, and it is possible to forecast that 
some day servants as a race will be a thing forgot, but 
such change in custom will not alter the basic truism in 
THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON: leaders and followers we 
emerge, leaders and followers we go through life—circum- 
stance runs in and out, character endures. And beauty 


and quality grow from noble character, wherever placed. 
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“This is the wonder, everywhere— 

Not that vast mutability which is event, 

The pits and pinnacles of change, 

But man’s desire and valiance that range 

All circumstance, and come te port, unspent.” 


If Crichton, marrying Tweeny, retires to the manage- 
ment of an Inn, what an Inn it will be! And yet—the 
dark thread of the loom comes uppermost—there’s some- 
thing rotten in the’state when Crichton rules in Harrow 
Road and Loam in Parliament. 

Full-bodied creation, pregnant fable, laughter, compas- 
sion and a style—these dispensations Barrie has brought 
to our stage and to our literature. Nor is the tale of gifts 
complete until we add an artistry, often of distinction, an 
adroit handling of the resources of the theatre, a wireless 
conveyance of impudent bonhomme to the hydra-headed 
audience, and an abiding concern for our most powerful 
and most neglected art, the art of the play. It is interest- 
ing to lift from its thirty years’ obscurity an early paper 
of Barrie’s on THE CoMING DRAMATIST. 


“That we should have no living playwrights to speak 
of is assuredly remarkable, for the demand is great. Mr. 
Irving has, no doubt, done more for the stage than any 
other living man, but only in the way of showing that 
Shakespeare in magnificent upholstery needn’t spell bank- 
ruptcy. By far the healthiest sign of the stage would be 
the appearance of new playwrights of distinction, but 
Mr. Irving seems to have given up looking for them. 
Obviously they are hard to find, but the actor or manager 
who discovers even one will have done better for the stage 
than those who revise Shakespeare to the end of their 
days.” 


Whereupon, having pointed out the folly of revising 
Shakespeare, the canny Scott hied to the Forest of Arden, 
had a ‘crack’ with sweet Master Will—(Barrie standing 
on his head, no doubt, to show how he was going to outbid 
the upholstery!)—-and came trooping back with Dame 
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Quickly and Rosalind, a Rosalind grown fat and confess- 
ing to ‘forty and a bittock’: with Puck, a Duck with a 
touch of Punch, silver-haired, ruffled and gaitered, and 
merciful though tricksy, possessed of a country place hard 
by The Enchanted Wood, and in the Peerage as Lob, 
Goodfellow. Prospero is nowhere visible, but the /sland, 
the Wreck, and the Sea-changes came duly: yet who but 
Prospero, a sly Scotch Prospero, could make plain the 
nobleman beneath Crichton’s livery! And if Ariel be not 
of the crew, whence comes this Boy Of The Air, doomed 
never to know the joy in sorrow? Staying only long 
long enough in the fields of olden fancy to pick Cinderella 
from the ashes and Harlequin from the Clown’s revenge, 
Barrie hurried Rosalind to the footlights to take her cue: 


“The stage is waiting, the audience is calling, and up 
goes the curtain. Oh, my public, my little dears, come and 
foot it again in the forest, and tuck away your double 
chins.” 


And the public, without committing itself too largely, has 
gone as far as it can with its high heels and rheumatic 
hearts: on the whole it is a nice public, and waves its 
handkerchiefs when that is the thing to do. 

With his heritage of Scottish character and English 
fancy, Barrie has made himself into a distinctive play- 
wright. When his career is fully appraised, critics of fair 
temper, although recognizing the tenuity and mildness of 
some of his production, will surely acclaim the opening 
scene of WHat EvERYWOMAN Knows, the father and 
daughter scene of Dear Brutus, as well as that play’s 
superb last act, the second act of PETER PAN, the sweep of 
THE TWELVE-PouNb-Look, the achievement of THE Ap- 
MIRABLE CRICHTON, the adroit building of HaLtF An 
Hour, together with many a feat of skillful scaffolding in 
that most difficult of mediums, the fantastic play. Much 
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fine craft of the stage, as well as poetry and humanity, is 
in the work of Margaret Ogilvy’s son. 
As the play draws to its end, critics buzz. 


““The triumph of sugar over diabetes,’” 
Aristophanic Mr. Nathan. 

“Moonshine, all moonshine,” say the Vitalists. “Where 
is the REVOLUTIONIST’s HANDBOOK, and where is THE 
UNDERWORLD ?” 

“Ah, that Mother theme, now—a clear case of EpIPuS 
ComPLex, say the Suppressionists. 


says the 


Barrie the Pantaloon smiles and cries: “ ‘Oh, what a 
lark is life!’” What matter, then, the heartbreak in his 
eyes as he turns from the footlights: (“Ring down the 
curtain quickly, Mr. Prompter, before we see them all 
swept into the dust-heap!’?) What matter—since he 
knows—so surely as the day comes round another baby 
will crow and crow! 


THE TASKS CONFRONTING A PERSONALISTIC 
PHILOSOERW 


EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


PAR 


We are living in an age which I am convinced is one 
of reviving interest in philosophy, but also one in which a 
clear conception of the function of philosophy is conspicu- 
ous by its absence, except, perhaps, among the absolute 
idealists, who have always been zielbewusst, and a group 
of English personalists, of whom James Ward, Sorley, 
Pringle-Pattison and Rashdall are the chief representa- 
tives. The mathematical logicians, the realists, the instru- 
mentalists, and the rest, do not seem to have put their fun- 
damental philosophical problem into definite question 
form. Are personalists any better off? What are the 
tasks confronting a personalistic philosophy in America? 

The first problem, and from a practical standpoint, the 
most serious one, is what I may call the problem of the 
school, or the problem of the Bowne tradition. We may 
as well frankly face the fact that the great work of Bowne 
is at once an inspiration and a problem; an inspiration, 
obviously,—a student whom Bowne could not inspire with 
amor intellectualis was fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils. And also a problem and for two reasons. First, 
because the prestige of Bowne among impersonalists is not 
great; and if we are to perform our function as thinkers 
we must speak a language that they can understand and 
will listen to with respect. Secondly, because any one who 
is the follower of a master or of a tradition in philosophy 
will be conscious of the multitudes wagging their heads 
and crying, “Epigone, epigone.” 
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With reference to the first of these problems, it is our 
task to show that impersonalists were mistaken in their 
estimate of Bowne and of personalism. With reference 
to the second, the situation is one in which it is easy, at 
this stage of the development of the personalistic school 
in America, to make foolish and fatal blunders. There is 
undoubtedly a prejudice against “schools.” Creighton in 
his recent amusing article on “Philosophy as the Art of 
Affxing Labels” (Jour. Phil 17 (1920), 226) says that 
“one gets increasingly the impression that the great mas- 
ters, from Plato on, are not dominated by the interests of 
‘schools,’ but keep close to the literal ideal of philosophy 
as love of wisdom, and effort after insight.” Royce’s post- 
humous Lectures on Modern Idealism is even more ener- 
getic on the subject. “Hardly anything,” he says, “is more 
injurious to the life of scholarship in general, and espe- 
cially of philosophy, than the too strict and definite organi- 
zation of schools of investigation. The life of academic 
scholarship depends upon individual liberty. . . . A 
philosophy merely accepted from another man and not 
thought out for one’s self is as dead as a mere catalogue 
of possible opinions. The inevitable result of the tem- 
porary triumph of an apparently closed school of univer- 
sity teachers of philosophy, who undertake to be disciples 
of a given master, leads to the devitalizing of the master’s 
thought, and to a revulsion, in the end, of opinion.” 
(pr233). 

That there is a danger in all schools and traditions we 
may heartily agree, one that we minimize at our peril. 
Royce’s wise words may well be taken to heart by realist 
(both neo- and critical), and instrumentalist, as well as 
by personalist. Allegiance to a philosophical or other tra- 
dition in any such fashion as to hamper individual initia- 
tive or free creativity would be calamitous so far as the 
intellectual life was concerned. “Ein jeder sollte nach 
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seiner Fasson selig werden.”’ But I challenge the implica- 
tions of Creighton’s position. His whole article, with its 
attack on schools and labels, is, naively enough, an asser- 
tion of the preeminence of his own, the neo-Hegelian, Bos- 
anquettian variety, school; his mood is that of a new 
gospel, “The logic of the concrete universal, the new King- 
dom of God, is at hand.” Where would the history of 
philosophy be but for the conscious allegiances of the great 
masters to their predecessors? Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus; the scholastics; the revivals of antiquity at the 
Renaissance, the English empiricists; the Cartesians, in- 
cluding Spinoza, Leibniz, and the schoolman of school- 
men, Wolff, who carried it to extremes, but yet performed 
no mean service to his age; the Kantians, the Hegelians, 
the Lotzeans. How can one survey the history without 
seeing that it is no record of the individual insights of 
unique individuals, but the cooperative labor of free men 
not too free to learn from others? Eclecticism has always 
been regarded as on a lower intellectual plane than the ac- 
ceptance of some unified system; and the attitude that has 
nothing to learn from the past is on a still lower plane. I 
do not see that we need apologize for having convictions, 
or for believing that Bowne’s fundamental insights are a 
permanent contribution to philosophical opinion, related as 
they are to Berkeley and Leibnitz, Kant and Lotze. At 
any rate we may escape Santayana’s scourge, “How, then, 
should there be any great heroes, saints, artists, philoso- 
phers, or legislators in an age when nobody trusts himself, 
or feels any confidence in reason, in an age when the word 
dogmatic is a term of reproach? “(Winds of Doctrine, 
pezige 

The personalistic school has, then, perfect right to be 
loyal to its own insights, to acknowledge, with pride and 
gratitude, its debt to Bowne, in short, to be a school; but it 
must avoid the pitfalls that beset the school. Bowne must 
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not be erected into the St. Thomas of Methodism. The 
open-minded temper must be preserved. The problems of 
philosophy must be attacked in new ways, and confidence 
in the possibility of philosophical progress must not falter. 
The relations of personalism to all contemporary move- 
ments of thought and life must be investigated, and vigor- 
ous polemic against all forms of impersonalism continued 
as need arises. The remainder of the present paper will 
be devoted to a discussion of specific tasks. 

If personalism is to assert itself as a permanent factor 
in the thought of today, it is of prime importance that its 
representatives should be productive scholars. Without 
literary productivity, little influence; and without scholar- 
ship, literary activity may do more harm than good to the 
cause.‘ I am not pleading for an encyclopaedic scholar- 
ship; no one has read everything, or has worked through 
every problem with equal thoroughness. Nor am I plead- 
ing for a technical scholarship more interested in formal 
accuracy than in vital meaning. But it is a fact that no 
philosophy can win or can maintain the respect of the 
thinking world without a basis in sound scholarship. Phil- 
osophy is more than a reciting of sound opinions; it is an 
interpretation of life in the light of all that logic and his- 
tory and insight can furnish. Eucken, in spite of his tur- 
gidity, and James Ward, for example, have won a hearing 
by the sheer force of their scholarship. The interest of 
personalists in life has perhaps tended to produce in some 
an underestimate of the functions of scholarship. Of 
Bowne this was not true; and it need not be true at all. 
There is no incompatibility between serving the needs of 
human life and seeking to fulfil the high ideal of scholar- 
ship. It does, however, require a longer vision, a pro- 
founder faith in rationality and in the essential reasonable- 
ness of all persons in that society of which the Supreme 
Person is head and which is the universe. That service 
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which looks for immediate practical results may not, in the 
end, be so useful to humanity as that which loyally serves 
a more remote ideal. The kind of idealism which the life 
of a scholar like Bowne or the late Hinckley G. Mitchell 
embodies, is precious, and not precious only, but indispens- 
able to the existence of a philosophical school. 

Let these remarks not be misunderstood. They are not 
a plea to substitute Gelehrsamkeit for insight, voluminous 
reading for contact with life and reality. The German 
ideal which makes scholarship largely a matter of imper- 
turbable patience in mastering detail is not the whole truth 
about scholarship. But, if the remark that Rudyard Kip- 
ling puts into the mouth of Kim that the more you know 
the better off you are is true of anyone, it is certainly true 
of those who aspire to scholarship in philosophy. Only 
those who have examined the evidence are entitled to an 
opinion in any matter; how much more subtly true is this 
in the high emprise of philosophy! 

Thus far I have urged the rights of the school, and the 
need of productive scholarship in the school. I should 
like next to discuss the need of work on the unsolved prob- 
lems of philosophy. “Unsolved problems’”—what a vast 
field! There are two possible attitudes toward unsolved 
problems in philosophy. It may be asserted (as the neo- 
scholastics, the neo-realists and the absolute idealists al- 
most seem to assert) that substantially no problems are ut- 
solved, save matters of detail. On the other hand, it may 
be asserted that all problems are unsolved, and that in the 
nature of the case all that we may hope to do is to formu- 
late the problems, leaving them forever as problems. Of 
these two attitudes the second is, of course, nearer to the 
truth than the first: I am sure that the neo-scholastics, 
the neo-realists and the absolute idealists would resent my 
classification of them in the first group. Only an absolute 
mind could know absolute truth with absolute certainty. 
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It may be that our mind is, in some respects, absolute; but 
one always wonders what the elephant (or tortoise) is 
standing on. None the less, the second is one that it is 
both impossible and unreasonable to maintain. If all 
problems are equally unsolved, then human life is in hope- 
less confusion. Bad as things are, they are not so bad as 
that. Some thoughts must be treated as truer than others; 
coherence must be regarded as truer than incoherence; 
some ideals as more worthy than others. Some of the 
problems about the fundamental structure of thought and 
reality must be regarded as either actually solved or at 
least as on the way to solution. Such an attitude as this 
seems to be the proper one for personalism to assume. 
Suppose we accept all of the basic epistemological and 
metaphysical theses of personalism, or at least the great 
majority of them, as reasonably established, it would be 
the greatest mistake in the world to suppose that the only 
task of a teacher of philosophy was to impart those theses, 
to indoctrinate his students in the body of established 
truth, the new orthodoxy, much as a teacher of mathe- 
matics indoctrinates his students in the mathematical tra- 
dition. This mistake would lead to a stagnation of philo- 
sophical thought, a narrowing of interest, and a problem- 
blindness that would be fatal to further development. And 
the result would be almost equally fatal if the only addi- 
tion to the indoctrination were to be polemic against oppos- 
ing views; for there would still remain the peril of those 
same consequences. A great philosophical individual, like 
Bowne, may with impunity make his life-work consist of 
just such indoctrination and polemic; a philosophical 
school, relying on intellectual and spiritual weapons alone, 
cannot remain vital without a keen sense of unsolved 
problems, of ever more pioneer work to do. 

It is not my purpose in this connection to attempt any 
catalogue of the unsolved problems which still remain for 
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a personalist. A few specimens may, however, be men- 
tioned. The last word has not yet been said on the prob- 
lem of freedom. The mind-body problem, the problems 
arising from abnormal psychology, the problems of social 
philosophy, including the relations of the individual to 
society and to the universe, are a nest of difficulties which 
must be faced. To pretend that final solutions have been 
found for them is folly; and the list given only scratches 
the surface of the situation. In order to give direction to 
the present discussion, let us turn our attention to four 
specific kinds of task that personalists must undertake if 
they are to do justice to the intellectual needs of the pres- 
ent. These four are first, historical investigation; sec- 
ondly, systematic construction; thirdly, what may be called 
practical construction, although this is really only an aspect 
of the preceding; and fourthly, self-criticism. 

First, then, we must give ourselves to historical inves- 
tigation. We are living in an age whose historical con- 
sciousness is weak; an age dominated by science and hos- 
tile to tradition. Neo-realism, as I have elsewhere tried to 
show, may be flatly described as anti-historical in spirit. 
Even Bowne was less sympathetic with the study of the 
history of philosophy than he might have been, and James 
was less so than Bowne. For a large number of contem- 
porary philosophers, indeed, the history of philosophy be- 
gan with William James, so that all thought is divided 
into the two categories: traditional (before James) and 
modern. This attitude is the source of amusing historical 
errors, such as that committed by The Introduction to 
The New Realism, which attributes to Toland the author- 
ship of the stirring words, “If the trumpet gives an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?’ 
When Toland penned that quotation little did he dream 
that his pages would ever fall under the eye of readers 
who would need to be told that St. Paul was the author of 
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the words! But it is not such slips, which anyone in a 
careless moment might commit, that are the true basis of 
the case against indifference to the history of philosophy. 
Thorough indifference is the mother of complete ignor- 
ance; and complete ignorance of the history would reduce 
thought to barbarism; subject the present to all the errors 
that the past has lived through and overcome; deprive the 
present of all the insights that have made the past great; 
and make it impossible to understand the whence or the 
whither of contemporary currents of thought. Acquaint- 
ance with the great minds of the past, even though they 
may have been in error, is an intellectual and spiritual stim- 
ulus that no person of culture, to say nothing of philoso- 
pher, can afford to lose. It is a foe to intolerance. Super- 
ficial knowledge of the history may indeed tend to scepti- 
cism; a profounder knowledge sees a rational meaning in 
the whole development. As Bacon sagely remarked, “A 
little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth man’s minds about to religion.” 
The personalist should be the first to recognize these facts, 
because the history of philosophy, especially the history 
since Locke and Descartes, is on the whole in favor of the 
major contentions of personalism. 

Just what should be the method of historical investiga- 
tion in the hands of personalists? Neo-realists have called 
for a separation of philosophical research from the study 
of the history of philosophy, although the very first sec- 
tion of The Neo Realism is an account of “The Historical 
Significance” of their system, which obviously violates 
their own dictum. It seems to me that this is positively a 
vicious demand, which, if yielded to would ultimately re- 
sult in turning historical studies into dry bones and re- 
search into a sort of disciplined immaturity. If philo- 
sophical insight is the goal, it is imperative that philosoph- 
ical research and the study of the history of philosophy be 
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not separated. With all his a priori manufacture of the 
course of history, Hegel was the founder of the history of 
philosophy; and without some sort of a philosophical 
theory as guiding thread no reading of the history will 
result in other than a mystic maze. It would appear to me, 
then, that personalists should study the history both in 
order to develop a personalistic philosophy of history, and 
also as a means of testing and interpreting the historical 
systems and personalism itself. Here is a set of tasks 
almost inexhaustible and full of rich reward to whoever 
will undertake them. 


Secondly, there is need of systematic construction. 
Here the tasks are more numerous and more baffling than 
in the historical field. I shall pick out five specific types of 
construction that are perhaps most needed: namely, a per- 
sonalistic psychology, a logic, a new facing of the epistem- 
ological problem, a fresh treatment of the relations of 
science and philosophy today, and last, and perhaps most 
important, a personalistic philosophy of value. The very 
forbidding character of this last elicits one comment at the 
start: the solving of these problems is obviously the work 
of a school. The times of encyclopaedic scholarship have 
passed once for all. The Aristotles and the Leibnitzes and 
the Herbert Spencers no longer flourish; in fact, Spencer 
himself was the decay of the type. Scholarship must be 
largely a credit transaction; no one individual can be an 
authority in all fields, or in many fields. That this is a lim- 
itation is perfectly evident when we consider the narrow- 
ness which results in the interests of a philosopher like 
John Dewey, who, with a remarkable amount of learning, 
is nevertheless restricted in all his thinking by the dictates 
of his biological approach. While no one can reasonably 
be censured for not being a Dr. Pangloss, learned in every- 
thing, it behooves every specialist to become as broadly 
acquainted with the work of other specialists in every 
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field as is possible. The need of a genuine and_philo- 
sophical attitude, the point of view of interest in and re- 
spect for every genuine interest of the human spirit, never 
was so great as it is in these days when no one individual 
can possibly be acquainted at first hand and thoroughly 
with any considerable number of those interests. There- 
fore if intellectual work is to be done on a wide range of 
dificult problems, it cannot, under the conditions of mod- 
ern knowledge, be adequately done by any one individual. 
It is obviously the task of a school. The neo-realists, the 
critical realists under Drake, Streeter’s group in England, 
all show this philosophical tendency. I am not at all sure 
that cooperative volumes are the only way,-or even the 
best way, for a school to work. But any frank envisaging 
of the-situation will convince one that cooperative speciali- 
zation is the need of the hour in philosophy; not for per- 
sonalism alone, but for every factor in that “strife of 
systems” that seems destined to continue for some time. 


To Be Continued 


WEBB’S GIFFORD LECTURES ON 
PERSONALICY 


J. E. TURNER: 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


To the readers of this Journal the subject of Professor 
Webb’s recent Gifford Lectures*-is of special interest. 
Those who have perused his earlier volumes will be 
assured in advance of his competence for his important 
and difficult task; here, as before, they will find the fruits 
of accurate scholarship, of wide reading, and of sincere 
and able thinking. The intellectual atmosphere, during 
the last few decades, has been on the whole rather un- 
favorable to the personalistic standpoint and conceptions; 
the establishment of THE PERSONALIST is indeed in itself, 
from one point of view, some evidence of this, for it indi- 
cates that while Personality certainly demands exposition 
and attestation, it also needs to be defended; and the anti- 
thetic thought tendency appears under two principal forms, 
one basing itself mainly on facts, the other on principle. 

he first regards the spiritual content of our actual experi- 
ence as being no more than transient and accidental, and 
argues therefrom to its patent inadequacy to constitute 
any ultimate category; while the second takes its essential 
finitude, even were it beyond criticism in all other respects, 
as the ground for its rejection; thus e. g. Mr. Bradley— 
“a person to me must be finite, or must cease to be 
personal.” 


*The Gifford Lectures, 1918 and 1919. Vol. I. God and Personality ; 
pp. 281. Vol. Il. Divine Personality and Human Life; pp. 291. By C. C. J. 
Webb, Oriel Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion, Oxford. 
Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


*Essay on Truth and Reality, p. 449. But cf. also p. 471. 
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And unfortunately both the general level of thought 
and the ordinary religious consciousness, still deeply in- 
fluenced by the scientific materialism of last century, which 
either disintegrated mind into an atomic series or evapo- 
rated it into an epiphenomenon, have on the one hand 
ignored the weighty philosophic qualifications of such 
criticism, and have further somewhat exaggerated the 
value of intellectual methods and conclusions when con- 
trasted with the distinctive content of religious experience 
in itself. It is obvious that this phase can have no per- 
manence; it is merely the inevitable and (in some degree) 
beneficial reaction from an earlier romanticism and unreal 
sentimentalism; and already, most strikingly: perhaps in 
the philosophy of Bergson, a vigorous protest is to be 
heard against the intellect; a protest however that again 
may prove to be too extreme in its condemnation, for to 
no element in experience, such e. g. as intuition, can pre- 
dominance be assigned; rather is experience a balanced 
and co-ordinated whole, and it may prove to be one of the 
chief merits of Personalism to maintain its emphasis of 
this truth. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature in the volumes 
before us is the consideration of the naturalistic and abso- 
lutist depreciation of the concept of Personality; more 
particularly of the latter, because it excludes Personality 
in favor of what it regards as a higher and more inclusive 
category; here the author’s treatment of the problem can- 
not fail, I think, to leave an indelible impress on the course 
of future discussion. At the same time I cannot help 
feeling, with all due deference to Professor Webb’s judg- 
ment, that the form in which his Lectures have been 
finally presented must prevent their proper value from 
being fully appreciated. If I may employ a vulgarism, 
they seem to lack “punch”; and in these hurried and casual 
days “punch’ ’is a quality not to be lightly dispensed with. 
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The Lectures appear to retain the form in which they 
were originally delivered; and the result is that the 
cadence, the nuances, the digressions and asides which add 
so much to the effect of a lecture now appear as involu- 
tions and obscurities which to some extent hinder the 
reader from getting to the heart of the argument, because 
he has himself to supply what the actual hearers received 
from the speaker. This is of course merely a personal 
impression which may easily be erroneous. I hope that 
it is; but the light of the author’s thought does appear as 
though dispersed by a spectroscope rather than focussed 
by a lens; and while the resultant speculative spectrum 
has many and peculiar merits, still it makes it more than 
ordinarily essential to grasp, from the outset, the writer’s 
central standpoint. 

This is best done, in my opinion, by first studying 
Lec. IX in the first volume.* Here Professor Webb 
accords to the religious consciousness, considered in its 
relation to philosophy, a status that is fundamentally dis- 
tinctive and (on that account) wholly independent. But 
this independence does not mean estrangement, much less 
antagonism or contradiction. To employ a diplomatic 
analogy, both religion and philosophy are sovereign states; 
but their autonomy, once it has received due definition and 
recognition, implies co-operation, since they are after all 
manifestations of one unitary experience. As standing in 
this relation, then, each serves the other and has much to 
learn from its fellow; and the more complete and intimate 
their connection becomes, the more do they tend to an 
identity in principle and purpose even while retaining to 
the full their characteristic natures; so that their identity 
is never that of uniformity or of absorption but rather 
of diversity—it is at once a unity in duality and a duality 
in unity. Religious experience, therefore, so long as it is 


*Religion and Philosophy. 
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substantiated and regulated by its own criterion,‘ is self- 
sufficient and needs no imprimatur from Philosophy; and 
the same may be said, but more guardedly, because they 
constitute to some extent a border state, of the articulate 
expressions of this experience. It is at these crucial points 
that danger threatens, both from without and within. For 
if self-sufficiency loses humility it becomes the crassest of 
egotisms; and if our religious formularies seek primarily 
for logical consistency and philosophic finality rather than 
for spiritual reality then we turn to the worship of gods 
false and treacherous. Hence the perils of creed-making, 
indispensable though that may be; and in so far as historic 
theology sought to weld together Christian experience and 
Greek philosophy, it attempted the impossible; while the 
sure instinct, of the Church found in the letters of an 
obscure and persecuted Jew, emotional, alogical, obscure, 
but (in the religious sense) positive and real, an eternal 
and infallible classic. 

We have here then the governing principle of Pro- 
fessor Webb’s treatment of his varied problems. “A 
religion . . . can no more ignore or evade the criticism 
of Philosophy ... than Philosophy can without self- 
mutilation ignore the testimony of religious experience to 
the nature of that ultimate Reality which it seeks to appre- 
hend as it truly is. The religious experience reveals in 
the ultimate Reality something which apart from religious 
experience is not there discoverable. This may be properly 
called Personality.” This raises two further questions— 
Wherein lies the distinctive nature of religion? and How 
can its expression be most truly related to the content of 
Philosophy ? 

With regard to the first, it must be said, to begin with, 
there is no special pleading; Professor Webb has care- 


4On this subject cf. Lec. X—Divine Personahty. 
SVol. I, pp. 216, 240. 
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fully observed his terms of reference; “apologetic is 
not the business of a Gifford Lecturer.”* He recognises 
unreservedly that the concept of Divine Personality is 
almost exclusively Christian, and gives an exceedingly 
valuable exposition of its history, in which he emphasizes 
the comparative lateness of its development in the form 
of the Personality of God, together with the importance 
of the distinction between this and Personality in God. 
But in spite of these considerations “it is just in propor- 
tion as we interpret our relation to God as a personal rela- 
tion... that our religious experience will prevent us 
from being overborne by the dialectical difficulties .. . 
that beset the attribution of personality to the supreme 
Reality. To nothing less than Personal Spirit can Per- 
sonal Spirit without loss of self-respect render homage.’ 

If then we accept this as being of the essence of reli- 
gion, there remains the question of its bearing upon those 
philosophic concepts which, for various reasons, repudiate 
Personality as being a category essentially incommensur- 
able with ultimate Reality. Space forbids any detailed 
consideration of Professor Webb’s treatment of these 
fundamental issues, which occupies the latter part of his 
second volume; but the problem of God and the Absolute 
must be referred to, however briefly and inadequately. 
On this point Professor Webb is perfectly definite and 
direct; so definite indeed that it seems necessary to sug- 
gest that there is some risk of his fully developed position 
being misunderstood by those who are more eager for 
dogmatic results than for reasoned finality. 

“The problem of Personality in God,” then, “is the same 
as that which is expressed in asking—‘Is God the Abso- 
lute?’ Religion can not, when once it has reached the 
stage at which the question has become intelligible, give 


*Ibid., p. 142. 
“fbid., pp. 213, 214, Vol. II, p. 81. 
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any but an affirmative answer to the question whether 
God is the Absolute. The statement, in which recent 
philosophers of very various schools have concurred, that 
‘God is not the Absolute’ must, if seriously taken, make 
nonsense of Religion.”* None of the arguments for a 
finite God, either in the case of Mr. Bradley, Dr. Rash- 
dall or Mr. Wells, whatever may be their philosophical 
force, are sufficient as against the deliverances of distinc- 
tively religious experience itself. This aspect of Professor 
Webb’s position is fundamentally important; he confronts 
these adverse contentions not with counter principles them- 
selves likewise philosophical, but rather with the concrete 
content of spiritual experience. 

What then is his justification for this Bence iaiee It 

“that the object of religious devotion can not, when once 
the question is raised, be held to be less than the Ultimate 
Reality.” No less than this, nothing lower or more 
limited, can yield satisfaction. For the soul seeks finality, 
surety, safety; not an ignoble and selfish safety from the 
storm, but the assurance of safety during its worst rage 
and wreck; so that neither “things present, nor things to 
come, nor powers, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate’ it from its haven and its home; and this no 
finite God can give, but only One who holds all things in 
the hollow of His hand. 

Very finely and truly then, Professor Webb maintains 
that “Religion is always the experience of a direct personal 
relation to the Highest.” But as against this, or (per- 
haps better) together with this, this “ultimate reality does 
not mean that in the personal relation . . . we apprehend 
the whole of its nature. If we may ascribe Personality to 
God, it must be only in a sense which will admit of a great 


®Vol. I, pp. 213, 154, 153. 


*Tbid., p. 143; (Cf. p. 219! 
*Tbid., Vol. I, p. 190. 
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difference between what we call Personality in ourselves 
and what, for want of a better term, we call Personality 
in him.”™ So long, that is, as our “direct personal rela- 
tion to the Highest” is conserved beyond possibility of 
question—and this implies again that the “personal rela- 
tion” is reciprocal—there may be as much more within 
the Divine Nature as thought believes itself justified in 
asserting; as with Spinoza, even an infinite number of 
attributes. This position is little (if indeed at all) re- 
moved from that of the great protagonist of Absolutism, 
Mr. Bradley—“The genuine claim of the religious con- 
sciousness is the ground on which everything here must 
be based. It is solely by an appeal to the religious con- 
sciousness that the question as to God’s personality must 
be answered. But if we go further and take personality 
as being the last word about the Universe we fall into 
serious error.” 

“Solely by an appeal to the religious consciousness,” 
then, it is agreed; and what is its reply? It depends en- 
tirely on the extent to which the religious consciousness 
takes itself sincerely and seriously; shall we say, as seri- 
ously as philosophy has always taken itself? For certainly 
nothing less will serve; and if, in the case of the saints 
and the classics, this test can be faced, what of the general 
religious consciousness? Is that seeking to shelter itself 
behind some philosophy, or even behind its own past? Or 
is it content to express its true self and nothing further? 
In the measure that it does so, it may find the answer, 
both to itself and to Philosophy in Browning: 


So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, “O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself.” 
Ep. of Karshish. 
“Vol. I, pp. 146, 128. 


“Essays, pp. 449, 451. Cf. the striking reference to Hamerton, p. 450. 
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One further question still remains. If, with Professor 
Webb, we identify God with (or equate Him to) the 
Absolute, what meaning has this latter word? Obviously 
the reply can only be in general terms; and then the Abso- 
lute is the Universe or the Whole—considered 7. e. as a 
true Whole with all that that implies. Professor Webb 
employs the phrase “a single ground of all things, or an 
all-inclusive unity” ;** but what, in detail, is the nature of 
this ground or unity is beyond the power of thought to 
conceive. This is not the place to develop this subject, 
except in its relation to Professor Webb’s own treatment; 
I shall therefore make but one suggestion. It is impossible 
to envisage the Whole in itself; the utmost we can do is to 
see everything as in its place within the Whole, and (con- 
versely.) the Whole as expressing itself in and through all 
things; and the degree to which we succeed depends on 
how far we merge ourselvs within the Whole, and (again) 
regard the Whole as active in and through ourselves. So 
far as we remain self-centred, so far is the Universe for 
us fragmentary or discordant; for the not-self reflects the 
self. But further, when a diversified Whole—and it is 
generally agreed that there are degrees in reality—mani- 
fests itself in each of its elements, what is thus manifested 
must be—obviously, I think—the Highest rather than the 
lowest; and thus we are led to the concept of Perfection 
as pertaining to the Whole; a true Whole, we may say, 
or a really all-inclusive unity, must be Perfect; for noth- 
ing less can be either a Whole or a Unity. This may 
appear to ignore evil and error, suffering and pain; and, 
a still more serious difficulty, the independence and con- 
flict of will; but, just as these are overcome by the highest 
types of Religion, so they may be, I think, by Philosophy. 
Can we, then, find a religious parallel to philosophic Per- 
fection? I think we may, through the transition from 


aViols Dn pa cua; 
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Wholeness to its moral and religious analogue, Holiness. 
Holiness may be defined as supreme Moral Perfection, 
worthy (as such) of religious worship—in fact the only 
thing that is really worthy of man’s worship at all. Pro- 
fessor Webb declines to identify Religion with Morality,” 
and in this many would agree with him; to a great extent 
it is, of course, a question of definition and terminology. 
But Religion has, and must have, its foundation in moral- 
ity—I mean of course in actual moral experience, not 
merely in moral theory, which is in itself nothing but one 
subdivision of philosophy. At the root of all the deepest 
and most lasting religions, no matter what fantastic or 
even repellent forms these may have taken in their out- 
ward and social manifestations, lies man’s consciousness 
of his moral imperfection and his consequent separation 
from the Highest; and we entirely misinterpret religion 
when we study its historic rites and ceremonies apart 
from their connection with this underlying moral experi- 
ence which is, in spite of any crudeness and unregulated 
emotional force, in principle one and continuous through- 
out the whole of human experience. In our intellectual 
age we are prone to forget that, from its very nature, the 
more rationally this experience expresses itself, the more 
shallow it becomes; for its very passion itself defies all 
regulation. But when religion is severed from it, it 
withers and dies; even mysticism ends in mere mystery 
and mistiness. Religion is concerned, therefore, not with 
personal intercourse as merely personal, for this can occur 
between individuals all alike in being morally imperfect, 
but primarily with a unique type of intercourse—with 
worship; and then the only Being that the morally im- 
perfect can worship is the morally Perfect; 7. e., Holiness. 
Thus we are carried beyond the principle that “to noth- 


*Vol. II, p. 111. “Religion is not merely another name for Morality.” 
But cf., Vol. I, Lev-Lv. 
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ing less than Personal Spirit can Personal Spirit render 
homage’”’;” we must say something more than this;—to 
nothing less than Holy Spirit can we render homage and 
worship. And while we may speculate about Wholeness, 
we dare not speculate about Holiness. For that presses 
upon us far too intimately and closely; it is not something 
static, aloof, remote, which we may contemplate and enjoy 
in cool abstraction; nor is it something merely immanent 
in us, passively sustaining us even while it transcends us; 
rather is it dynamic, active in its self-realization; and then 
it eternally judges us (as indeed all else) and condemns, 
or redeems; so that we worship it, or defy it. 

In the end therefore Philosophy and Religion share a 
common content and converge to one goal. Religion, 
while it retains sincerity and humility, may repose in con- 
fidence on its own foundations; while Philosophy, free 
from dogmatism and intellectual pride, awaits the fuller 
light that will not fail it. But here, as always, the poet 
has said all that need be said. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. 


“Cf. note 7, ante. 
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PART Atl 


The old personal philosophy made man a miracle. The 
new scientific philosophy makes him a mechanism. The 
philosophy of the future must view a man as creative 
spirit intelligently leaguing himself with the Cosmic 
Forces which bring worlds into being. The new world 
which is being born is a spiritual world, greatest of all 
planetary forces, which alone can bring stability and har- 
mony and peace into the universe. 

The new fact, then, is a new form of positive energy 
in the universe building a new world of spirit, organizing 
a new Causal Principle destined to challenge and some- 
times to defy or control the cosmic energy. We can fore- 
cast the majesty of the Moral World that is forming by 
studying the history of the earlier stages. 

1. First there is the progress which civilization itself 
is making in building up a world in which neither the 
ideals nor the energy are furnished by the cosmic process. 
Let me quote here the words of Huxley, great scientist 
that he was, protesting against the Naturalistic fallacy.’ 
“The history of civilization details the steps by which men 
have succeeded in building up an artificial world within 
the cosmic. Fragile reed as he may be, man, as Pascal 
says, is a thinking reed: there lies within him a fund of 
energy, operating intelligently and so far akin to that 
which pervades the universe, that it is competent to influ- 


*From T. H. Huxley’s Romanes Lecture, 1893. 
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ence and modify the cosmic process. In virtue of his in- 
telligence, the dwarf bends the Titan to his will. In every 
family, in every polity that has been established, the cos- 
mic process in man has been restrained and otherwise 
modified by law and custom; in surrounding nature, it has 
been similarly influenced by the art of the shepherd, the 
agriculturist, the artisan. As civilization has advanced, 
so has the extent of his interference increased; until the 
organized and highly developed sciences and arts of the 
present day have endowed man with a command over the 
course of non-human nature greater than that once attrib- 
uted to the magicians. The most impressive, I might say 
startling, of these changes have been brought about in the 
course of the last two centuries; while a right comprehen- 
sion of the process of life and of the means of influencing 
its manifestations is only just dawning upon us. We do 
not yet see our way beyond generalities; and we are be- 
fogged by the obtrusion of false analogies and crude an- 
ticipations. But Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, have all 
had to pass through similar phases, before they reached 
the stage at which their influence became an important 
factor in human affairs. Physiology, Psychology, Ethics, 
Political Science, must submit to the same ordeal. Yet it 
seems to me irrational to doubt that, at no distant period, 
they will work as great a revolution in the sphere of 
practice.” 


2. But the supreme form of energy by which a man 
enters into the drama of world-making and becomes a 
Force in competition with the Cosmic Force, is when as a 
Moral Actor and Creator he comes upon the cosmic stage 
and builds “cities that have foundations’ and Social 
Orders that transform the cosmic and the animal basis of 
human life and give stability to the high, spiritual things 
of the world. When we can conquer Greed and Passion 
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and Selfishness and control and rule his world in terms of 
love and self-sacrifice, what shall we say of the power of 
the new world? Let me quote Huxley again in protest 
against what he scornfully calls “the ethics of Nature.”* 
“Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress 
of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, 
still less in running away from it, but in combating it. It 
may seem an audacious proposal thus to put the microcosm 
against the macrocosm and to set man to subdue nature 
to his higher ends; but I venture to think that the great 
intellectual difference between the ancient times with 
which we have been occupied and our day, lies in the solid 
foundation we have acquired for the hope that such an 
enterprise may meet with a certain measure of success.” 

Naturalism as a sceptical philosophy of life loses its 
standing when you take account of all the facts, the per- 
sonal facts and the cosmic facts. When you realize that 
personal creative Force is actually introduced into the 
cosmic creative process and has its independent history 
and independent goals of achievement, and its own power 
of interference and mastery in the cosmic process,—you 
begin to respect the philosophy of life which takes into 
account all of the facts and not simply the arbitrary limits 
of natural science. Naturalism as a philosophy is con- 
demned from the standpoint of a man who Busesork the 
magnitude of the Moral Universe! 

Now the critical point of denial of the Spiritual and 
exaltation of the natural is not commonly a matter of a 
deliberate creed, but of a wrong thought-method which 
betrays us by means of confusion and ambiguous slogans. 
We are not deliberately atheists, materialists, naturalistic 
monists. But the thinking of today is controlled in many 
different fields by intrinsic atheism, materialism, mechan- 


‘From T. H. Huxley’s Romanes Lecture, 1893. 
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ism. And the reason is that we come to the task of form- 
ing a world-philosophy, dominated and saturated with the 
ideals and methods of the cosmic sciences; and in dealing 
with the sciences which study Personality and Society, we 
have failed to reckon with Personality as Creative Power. 
In making up the formula which expresses the total world- 
power, we have retained the cosmic formula and neglected 
to reckon with that “Missing World” of power, the world 
of creative Spirit. This is the great philosophic Heresy, 
the Great Denial! | 

Let me simply call the roll of two or three of the fields 
of the personal and social sciences where Naturalistic 
ideals creep in and take possession of our thinking. These 
will serve to illustrate the working of the principle in other 


fields. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The field of psychology itself is infested with natural- 
istic ideals. Empirical psychological methods of study of 
mind have transformed psychology as a science and lifted 
it out of a realm of mystery and semi-mythological 
methods into a scientific dealing with actual mental facts 
and processes. Empirical psychology has put the study of 
mind upon a sound basis; its value can hardly be over- 
estimated. But at the hands of many teachers and the- 
orists, the limitations of cosmic science and its methods 
are forgotten, and in the name of “experimental psychol- 
ogy,” or of “behaviorism,” we are bidden to believe that 
mind is commensurate with the cosmic manifestations and 
taught that a science of mental mechanism is the last word 
of explanation in dealing with personal data. “States of 
Consciousness” are dealt with as concrete units somehow 
mutually commensurate, and by some jugglery trans- 
formed into “Consciousness of states.” We are told by 
qualified teachers of experimental psychology that “in in- 
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trospection we are describing a conscious process,” and 
that “the categories of description are the last terms of 
analysis.” Thus the identification and description of cos- 
mic processes is the end of psychological study, and Natu- 
ralism annexes this science to the cosmic sciences. It is 
at this point that the wabblings and the shortcomings of 
current psychological science are felt, and the “Missing 
World” must be taken into the calculation to supplement 
the cosmic experiment. If mind is an Actor, a power not 
reducible to a cosmic manifestation, then Conscious Expe- 
rience is not exhaustively explained as a perfectly de- 
scribed “process”; it is an original source of unique power 
which knows itself as such and must be regarded as such. 


ETHICS 


And in the realm of ethical study the ideals of Natural- 
ism are constantly intruding, disturbing the equations of 
the Spirit and paralyzing the nerve of morality. All 
hedonistic and utilitarian schools of ethics are examples 
of the effort to make ethics commensurable with the expe- 
riences of the sense-life or the universal physical needs of 
men. This yard-stick method of dealing with morality 
has had the effect of coarsening the moral sense. The 
genetic study of ethics, too, in which we study the growth 
of the ethical facts from their animal origins to their spir- 
itual transformations, has confused many an _ ethical 
thinker, even though it has brought illumination to the 
whole field. Evolutionary biology has shed a great light 
on the origins of all our great spiritual possessions. But 
the Naturalistic ideal fails to see that studies of genesis 
and evolutionary processes do not constitute the goal of 
the study of ethics. The study of the pedigree of the old 
furniture in my home may bring a satisfaction to me; but 


*Quoted by Miss Mary W. Calkins in Am. J. of Psychology, Vol. 6. 
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the power of my spiritual possessions over me, and the 
goals to which they conduct me are of infinitely greater 
concern. When a man says, “Altruism is unscientific” I 
know that he has been digging down among the animal 
origins of our ethical possessions, and his naturalistic twist 
will not allow him to believe utterly in unselfish love and 
self-sacrifice. It is not cosmic! From his standpoint, holy 
things, consecrated acts, reverent moods, are just survi- 
vals, race memories, reflexes of a cosmic experience. To 
that type of mind these high things cannot be prophecies 
of unrealized worlds. “Altruism is unscientific!” You 
must analyze it and show that it is essentially selfish before 
you can regard it scientifically! 


Even the literature of today,’ the stories of love and 
romance which are educating our young people, are written 
often in terms of jungle ethics and animal passions. For 
this “getting close to Nature” gives us a big cosmic move- 
ment and makes a scientific vocabulary available in glori- 
fying and justifying ideals of thought and conduct which 
are debauching and deadening to the ethical life. Many 
forms of the immorality which is undermining society 
today, and which ends in confusion and disaster, result 
from a type of literature which “scientifically” justifies its 
ravages by citing the cosmic process. 

Listen again to the warning words of a really great 
scientist. “Let me understand once for all,” he says, “that 
the ethical progress of society depends, not on imitating 
the cosmic process, still less on running away from it, but 
in combating it.” In all of these de-moralizing naturalistic 
calculations there is a failure to reckon with that “Missing 
World” of inner personal power by means of which a man 
fights the beasts within him, reverses the cosmic law of 
selfishness into the human law of self-sacrifice, disciplines 


°Cf. e.g. Professor Stuart P. Sherman’s “On Contemporary Literature.” 
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the cosmic instincts and the jungle passions,—and makes 
love and purity and unselfish service the holy passion and 
law of his life. And in finding this world of power within 
himself, he finds that it is potentially the possession of 
every man and woman. And thus spiritual personalism 
supplants naturalism as the philosophy of his life. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


And, finally, let us admit that “This is the day of the 
Social Problem.” Society itself, its movements, its needs, 
its organized economic, industrial and political life, these 
constitute the outstanding problems that cry for solution. 
This is the day of the Economist, the Statesman, the 
Industrial Expert. And it is preeminently in the realm of 
social problems that the folly and futility of reckoning 
without the Inner World of Moral Power comes most 
clearly into view. Civilization has broken down and men 
are striving frantically to apply remedies. The awful 
War itself was a frightful symptom of failure; and the 
world now laid waste is crying for salvation! Every 
Social Leader is prescribing for the ills of society, every 
man worthy of the name seeks to help in saving the world. 
Our Social Leaders are our World Saviors today. 

The organized social orders of the world have failed, 
and men are trying to rebuild them in every land. There 
is a veritable panic of reconstruction. We in America, as 
truly as the European countries, are surrounded with dis- 
content, on the very verge of revolution. Existing social 
organisms are strained to the breaking point, and the 
prophets are predicting a new world order. | 

Meanwhile every conceivable diagnosis of the social ills 
of the world is being urged, and every conceivable social 
remedy. The social sciences are prescribing new political 
orders, new industrial orders, new and drastic economic 
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programs, new legislation in the interests of justice, new 
protective devices against the monopolist, the profiteer and 
the unsocial exploiters of society. In the new social order 
hunger is to be unknown in a world of plenty, and greed 
and injustice are to be curbed. Vast social reforms are 
prophetic of a better day for mankind. 

But the Naturalistic philosophy is controlling in much 
of this reconstruction. It is the cosmic world and its laws 
that men are reckoning with, often in utter disregard of 
the “Missing World” of the inner spirit. The immense 
contributions which economics and political science are 
making to human welfare are not now in question, but 
only the limitations of these sciences. It was not alone, or 
chiefly, economic conditions that precipitated the Great 
War; it was rather the failure of the unnourished, anaemic 
inner life of society. And the reorganization of the 
social relations of men can never be an adequate and per- 
manent remedy for the malady that has prostrated society. 
The outer conditions of life calls imperatively for recon- 
struction; and the inner conditions of life call for recon- 
struction if civilization is ever again to progress with 
healthy strides, if War is not again to come. Our Bol- 
shevisms, our Socialisms, our Communisms, our Theories 
of Taxation, every Theory of Society which exalts eco- 
nomic programs and reorganization of society as the 
supreme remedy for society, is thereby entering a denial 
of the spiritual forces of recovery, and linking itself with 
Materialism, Atheism, Mechanism,—in a word, NATURAL- 
1sM. All such programs are preaching the intrinsic Gos- 
pel of Naturalism. “Install all of this social machinery, 
and civilization will right itself. Attend to the perfect 
adjustment of the mechanism of society, and you will have 
a redeemed society. The whole human wrong can be 
righted from the outside! Human life is so geared into 
the cosmic machinery that men will respond to their cos- 
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mic adjustments automatically when the obstructions are 
removed from the mechanism. Create a right social order, 
and automatically we shall have ideal citizens. Form 
brotherhoods and men will become brotherly. Seek first 
the laws of wages and of bread and beef, and all else will 
be added. The economic problem is the whole human 
problem. Cosmic laws determine human destiny. The 
Mechanics of life count more than spirit!” 

‘Democratizing the Social Order” is a slogan with an 
appealing sound. Let us not be deceived by sound, but 
let us be guided by intrinsic meanings. If “Democratiz- 
ing the Social Order” means simply a reorganization of 
society, however wisely, it may bring relief but it cannot 
bring a cure. If “Democratizing the Social Order” means 
also the releasing and the culture of the high inner powers 
of the human, the recognition of the moral mastery of the 
cosmic order by a power which commands as well as 
obeys,—then have we the formula for the recovery of 
society. Even a League of Nations would be less mighty 
than the silent culture of the leaven of Good Will. It is 
the inner, personal resources of life that constitute the 
Great Failure; and it is to the inner personal resources 
that the remedy must be applied. Our theories of educa- 
tion, our theories of remedy and reform, every theory 
which aims to administer to permanent human interests, 
must build up the inner life of men and women,—and of 
the children in the schools,—and deal with spiritual capac- 
ity and spiritual achievement as Reality of a higher order 
than the economic processes. 

Society cannot live by bread alone; it needs a spiritual 
awakening. This regeneration cannot come by economic 
or political organization, but by an inner dynamic power 
which results from the arousing of the Moral resources 
of men. When these are challenged and aroused and en- 
listed in the campaign for human betterment, an era of 
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human redemption will dawn. As an economic animal or 
a political animal, a man can never escape from the power 
of the cosmic laws of life. His fate is written in the books 
of the social scientists. But as a moral and spiritual ani- 
mal, he erects a new creative power which meets and 
modifies and ultimately masters the cosmic law. In a 
creative act he says, “Let there be a Moral World within 
me,” and from the threshold of this new world even the 
social sciences of economics and eugenics and politics must 
be re-written. This is the “Missing World” with which 
the society of the future must reckon. 

Not long ago an expert student of sociology remarked 
with conviction, “Socialism has contributed more than 
Christianity to the solution of the Industrial Problem.” 
It was a statement revealing a characteristic failure to 
note the limitations of social science, and an equally char- 
acteristic failure to note the normal functions of ethical 
Religion. Christianity, as such, cannot perform the func- 
tions of Social Science. Social Science as such will wabble 
and fail so long as it assumes full responsibility for human 
salvation. The task of ethical religion in evoking and 
educating the real inner world of spiritual power, is the 
indispensable condition of saving the individual or the 
race. And every theory of society will wabble and come 
short of the solution of the human problem, until the 
“Missing World” of the Inner Spirit has been discovered 
and is given a place in our calculations. 

Social Leadership must get the vision of the Inner 
Powers and Inner Worth of men, if Civilization is to find 
stability and permanence. For men live not by bread 
alone, but by Visions of the Meanings of life and work, 
out of which come all of the heroisms and sanctities of 
life, all of the things which endure without end. 


Current Thought 


WHAT WAY LIES CHRISTIAN UNITY 


In a timely article in the Hibbert Journal for January, Professor 
Francis Greenwood Peabody discusses the recent appeal of the 
Lambeth Conference for Christian unity on the basis of Episcopal 
reordination. He properly calls attention to the old device of at- 
tempting Christian unity by the formal means of external rite or 
confession instead of by that deeper unity of the spirit which alone 
has power to unite. In concluding he writes: 

“This vast enterprise of spiritual unity has already become con- 
spicuous and promising throughout the Protestant world, and the 
tragic experience of war has in an unprecedented degree encouraged 
a new and genuine fraternalism. If, therefore, any communion, 
with its own precious treasures of thought and life, deliberately 
chooses to stand aside from this great enterprise, and to claim for 
itself an exclusive authority of tradition and practice, then the 
march of Protestantism, though sadly obstructed, must proceed, 
with keen regret but with undiminished determination, on its own 
“Great Adventure of Good Will;’ where those who walk in the 
spirit find themselves moving on converging lines toward the longed- 
for consummation, when, in God’s time, the prayer of their common 
Master may at last be fulfilled.” 


MIRACLE AND CHRISTIANITY 


That we must proceed from an inadequate belief in miracle as 
a break in the natural order to a profounder assumption of all life 
as proceeding from supernatural and divine sources is the claim of 
Miss Dougal in the same journal. To those who read there are 
sure to come deep thoughts and such as may compel a readjustment 
of fundamental ideas. She writes: 

“The old pre-Christian faith in a God who at times breaks in 
and does all that He wills, has grown with the higher faith, as 
tares grow up with the wheat; but as tares and wheat grow to- 
gether, the difference gradually becomes plain; the one will sup- 
port life, the other will not .... If man, being evil, knows how 
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to give good gifts, how much more God! But how often does man 
know the agony of impotence to relieve or save! He stretches forth 
his hand but in vain. He would give his life for the objects of his 
love, yet they sink before his eyes in physical or moral degenera- 
tion. The whole course of human nature, the life of Jesus Christ— 
if this reveal God at all—reveal him as taking upon himself an 
analogous impotence, and waiting for the intelligent co-operation of 
men through whose understanding and zeal He can alone accom- 
plish His will in the earth.” 

An added interest is given to the subject by the appearance in 
proximity to it of an article on the miracles of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh who has created such a profound impression upon American 
and European Christians since his conversion from a period of bit- 
ter opposition to Christianity. 


LE REVUE DE STRASBOURG ON ITS FEET AGAIN 


It is a matter of unusual interest that the Review published be- 
fore the cession of Alsace-Lorraine to Prussia under the guidance 
of the Theological Faculty of the University of Strassburg is now 
revived. It is now to be known as the Revue d’Histowre et de 
Philosophie religieuses, and volume one, number one, appears fot 
January-February. 

Leopold Monod contributes the first article, “Truth and Free- 
dom,” which was the sermon delivered by him upon the reopening 
of the University. Of special significance is the tolerant and ap- 
preciative consideration of the Religious philosophy of Ernest 
Troeltsch by Professor Vermeil. Other articles by Causse, Lob- 
stein, and Reuss give studies of the Jewish philosophers, Some As- 
pects of the Idea of the Church, and Reminiscences of the old 
Strassbourg Review from the unpublished memoirs of Edouard 
Reuss. The magazine promises to perform a valuable service for 
the University and for French Protestantism, and possesses an in- 
ternational interest. 


AMERICAN REACTIONS TO BERGSONISM 


Mr. W. Riley in the Revue Philosophique for January-February 
gives a careful and interesting summary of the various reactions to 
the Bergsonian philosophy on the part of such American philos- 
ophers as James, Pitkin, Perry, Lovejoy, Hocking and Santayana. 
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The points of similarity between James and Bergson are set forth. 
These are not so much due to the fact that both men were pro- 
foundly influenced by the same teacher, Renouvier, as from the 
necessary advance away from Renouvier’s position. That is to say, 
their mutual sympathy lies not so much in what is behind as in what 
both felt necessary to reach toward. The article is interesting as 
affording a fairly wide account of the various reactions the work of 
Bergson has created in America. 


PERSONALISTIC STRAWS IN THE PHILOSOPHIC WIND 


If it may be held true that straws show which way the wind is 
blowing in the world of thought, the annual president’s address 
before the eastern section of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, by Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, is of special interest to every 
Personalist. It appears in the March number of the Philosophical 
Review. Under the title, The Appeal to Reason, he discusses the 
demand which modern thought is making for a revaluation or re- 
consideration of human nature as something apart from or in addi- 
tion to the physical basis of life. “It would appear, then, that the 
great philosophical enterprise of the immediate future is the natural- 
istic study of the more complex levels of human life. This does 
not imply the leveling of human nature, or the mere extension of 
existing physical laws; but the study of man as a part of nature, 
interchangeable and interactive with his environment. That such a 
study of man should lead to new conceptions and new laws not 
included in the existing encyclopaedia of science, is inevitable.” 

Now Dr. Perry tells us “biologists, and even chemists are dis- 
cussing teleology with open and receptive minds” and “the general 
problem of human nature centers in the problem of control.” 

There is a tendency to throw the onus of misunderstanding upon 
the shoulders of the idealists through whom it seems reason was 
“by definition withdrawn and perched on a mountain-top,” on which 
account “the scientist who moves about on the plane below naturally 
fails to find it.” But if Dr. Perry’s own contention is true the sci- 
entist, pretending to the full and final solution of all problems on 
the materialistic plane, could not in the very nature of the case con- 
sider the higher data. Not only so, but it can hardly be considered 
in the best sense scientific for the scientist to have allowed himself, 
because of the misconstruction of the idealist, to be placed in the 
attitude of opposition to the reality of human values. 
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We welcome the address, which will be read with great interest, 
as indicating a direction which we are quite sure the thinking of 
the future will take, a future which we believe will think more 
kindly of personalism. 


THE IDEALISTIC TENDENCIES OF NEO-REALISM 


It frequently happens of late in reading the neo-realists that one 
has to pinch himself hard to realize that he is not dreaming and 
that he is not in the camp of idealism. An article entitled The 
Ethical and Aesthetic Implications of Realism by W. P. Montague 
and H. H. Pankhurst in Mind for April is a significant example. 
“The realist of the present day assimilates to the common-sense 
existential realism of modern philosophy the profound subsistential 
realism of Plato.” He would emancipate from their supposed de- 
pendence upon cognition not only the forms of earth and heaven 
but the totality of laws and forms—all qualities and ail relations. 
“The sculptor, the architect, the painter, the musician, when they 
seek to embody in material form the as yet non-existent objects of 
their imagination, are inspired to their efforts by the belief in the 
more than imaginary beauty of those objects. If they supposed for 
a moment that the worth of what they were to create was merely 
subjective, and dependent upon or derived from their own attitudes 
of approval, their motive for creation would cease to be aesthetic 
and become merely hedonic and selfish.” Thus he arrives at “the 
realist faith that universal truths are independent of the particular 
subject-matter in which they are exemplified” which “by no means 
conflicts with the realization that we attain to a conceptual knowl- 
edge of the universal through a perceptual knowledge of the par- 
ticular.” This is where the pinch comes. We have to trace the 
pedigree of modern realism back to its materialistic sources in order 
to distinguish it from Absolute idealism which it decries. We 


give up. 


Notes and Discussions 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AGAIN 


A valued reader writes us that he feels the article on Psycho- 
analysis in the January number was harsh and undiscriminating. 


“T have been a casual student of the literature in this domain 
for some ten years or more and must confess to a feeling that you 
are not quite fair in your appraisal. I have just read Dr. Swisher’s 
balanced book, and am now going over Dr. Jeliffe’s, “The Technique 
of Psycho-analysis.” The latter is careful to define the dangers of 
the art, and to bespeak a high moral considerateness for the protec- 
tion of both the patient and the practitioner. 

The enclosed editorial from this morning’s N. Y. Times is to 
my mind much to the point. It is so easy to knock the other fel- 
low’s procedure. Can not your journal give later a more balanced 
evaluation of Psycho-analysis?” 

Sincerely yours, 


The article referred to takes to task Mr. Chesterton for having 
condemned the Freudians as teaching the doctrine of “Do what you 
please.” We quote the underscored portions : 

“As a matter of fact, psycho-analysis—the real thing, that is, 
not the Greenwich Village variety—is the very reverse of the irra- 
tional, and while it is true that the Freudians teach that many 
mental, and some physical, ills are the result of “repressions,” they 
seek the cure for those ills not in “Do as you please,” but in turn- 
ing the repressed energies to high and proper uses—‘“sublimation,” 
they call it. Whoever does anything else—who finds in psycho- 
analysis license instead of liberty—is not a follower of Freud or 
even of Jung or Adler—but a charlatan, certainly ignorant and 
probably vicious. 

“Of all this Mr. Chesterton could convince himself by not much 
reading, and it is his duty to do it before discussing psycho-analysis 
any more, even in jest.” 

To this letter the Editor replied with an invitation to the critic 
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to send on an article for THE PERSONALIST, providing it should be 
such as would be of interest to our subscribers and would stick to 
the issue. 

The great difficulty in criticising Freudianism is apparent in the 
above letter. We are asked to commend Freudianism in general 
because some Freudians are sane and balanced. We did not deny, 
but rather commended, the value of psycho-analysis in the hands of 
reputable physicians. But even then Freudianism could not be true 
to Freud without danger, because it moves from the fundamentally 
narrow and false assumption of sex-suppresion as the one basis of 
neurosis ; and second because its doctrine of sublimatiori is made 
secondary. In fact the sublimation is secondary in Freudian theory 
and practice to the point of neglect. 

What is Freudianism? Is it the saner views of Freud’s sanest 
commentators, or is it that for which Freud furnished -the illogical 
foundation and which in the hands of charlatans and quacks has 
become a country-wide social menace? Are we to pronounce Freud- 
ians those honest and well-equipped psychologists who are able to 
profit by that which is valuable while discarding the system in its 
wholeness? Obviously one will answer according to his predilec- 
tions. Agreement on the definitions is the first requisite to profitable 
argument. 


DR. HARLEY’S LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


In his recent book, ‘““The League of Nations and the New Inter- 
national Law,” Professor John Eugene Harley, of the University of 
Southern California, discusses the ends the Paris Covenant had in 
view, and how these ends are to be achieved. This he does in a 
fresh and timely way, that has won the approbation of so competent 
a judge as Theodore Marburg, who furnishes an Introduction. 

According to Mr. Harley’s view, it (the Covenant) does 
not exercise the powers which Confederations have usually 
exercised, and, at the same time, is more than an Alliance the ac- 
tion of which is not continuous but which, as a rule, comes into 
play only under specified conditions. 

The publishers are the Oxford University Press, and the volume 
is dedicated “To My Mother and the American Boys Who Died in 
France.” The motto which follows is one of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
utterances: “Jt is wicked not to try to live up to high ideals and to 
better the condition of the world.” 


Along the Bookshelf 


SONGS OF THE TRAIL, by Henry Hersert Knisss. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 1920. Pp. 98. 


Henry Herbert Knibbs is now widely known as a writer of 
stories, having met with phenomenal success in that field. This 
success may have served to divert attention from his real rank as a 
poet. In Songs of the Trail we have the third or fourth volume of 
verse which shows a steadily growing power in conception and 
expression. There are verses here with the charm of the sea and 
land, the very heart of the open country. One gathers them as he 
would gather wild flowers because they seem to be the perfect ex- 
pression of that which he has himself longed to express. We like 
very much the cripple boy in “So day by day he climbs the hill.” 


There is a trail beyond the town, 
That climbs a little height of land, 

Then, faltering, wanders slowly down 
To lose itself in harbor sand. 


And on beyond, against the sky, 
Brown sails unfurl and slowly fill, 

And march to sea: or anchored, lie 
At rest below the harbor hill. 


They are but fisher-boats, and yet 

The cripple boy who climbs the trail 
For each a magic course has set, | 

And glorified each sea-worn sail. 


When some familiar prow appears, 
Plunging across the wide sea-space, 

He waves his cap and proudly cheers, 
And Romance lights his eager face. 


The shining fish are silver bars 
From some far island of the Main: 
The fishermen are British tars 
Who took a galleon of Spain. 
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So day by day he climbs the hill, 
And day by day he scans the sea: 

While sails unfurl and slowly fill, 
Or lie at anchor lazily. 


And he has wrought amazing things— 
A booty won—adventure planned: 
And he is happier than kings 
Upon his little height-of-land. 


We know of no other ‘living writer who understands so well and 
expresses so vividly the spirit of the West. 


PANTHEISTIC DILEMMAS, and Other Essays in Philosophy 
and Religion, by Henry C. SHELDON, Professor in Boston 
University.. Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1920. 
Pp. 358. 


This delightful volume of essays is characterized by that clear- 
ness of thought and lucidity of expression which those acquainted 
with the work of its author have learned to expect. For a genera- 
tion Dr. Sheldon has been a virile leader of theological thought for 
a multitude of Methodist ministers. There are many who will feel 
that such a trio as Bowne, Mitchell and Sheldon can scarcely be 
gotten together again in one institution. 

This book certainly serves to maintain the high quality of the 
past. Dr. Sheldon writes of Pantheism in general and this essay 
gives the title to the book. He declares that Pantheism is faced by 
an insuperable dilemma, “in that it must sacrifice God in his proper 
character if it retains man in his full reality, and must sacrifice man 
as he is known in consciousness if it will insist upon a God defined 
as absolutely all-inclusive.” 

He discusses the strength and weakness of pragmatism, point- 
ing out the incongruity of the pluralistic assumption, appraises the 
philosophy of Bergson, and evaluates the conception of a changing 
God. He has his word for those psychologists who would dispense 
with the soul and gives careful attention to the values and dangers 
of mysticism. All in all it is a book that will be eagerly bought 
and highly prized by Dr. Sheldon’s former students to whom it is 
dedicated. It is a book worth reading and owning for one’s self. 
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THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY, by JosepH A. LEIGHTON, 
Pu. D., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy in The Ohio State 
University. R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, Ohio. Pp. XII 
and 485. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by Hotty Bsire 
CunnincHaM, A. M., Pu. D., Head of the Department of 
Philosophy in The State University of Oklahoma. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, Mass. Pp. 257. 


STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY METAPHYSICS, by R. F. 
ALFRED HoerNLE, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Har- 
vard University. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York. 
Pp. VIII and 314. 


The Field of Philosophy is not quite a new book, having been 
first published in 1918, but we are now given a second edition of an 
important work which will be welcomed by many who desire an 
elementary introduction not too brief, to the study of philosophy. 
The author gives the main problems of philosophy in the historical 
connection of their occurrence, his idea being the posing of the 
problem rather than the representation of historical detail. In this 
way he treats first the ancient and mediaeval systems and second 
the problems of modern philosophy. The book will not only serve 
to set before the average man the main problems of thought and 
being but will provide an excellent text for students whose previous 
equipment makes the more detailed histories of philosophy un- 
desirable. 


The author of An Introduction to Philosophy assumes “to ac- 
quaint the general reader, in as untechnical a manner as possible, 
with the problems of philosophy as these have developed in the 
actual life of the people.” In keeping with the present day methods 
of research he discusses “the backgrounds out of which philosophy 
has grown.” 

Thus after much emphasis upon the genetic method we have 
the history of philosophy conceived of as an illustration of the doc- 
trine of evolution. First history is imagined to suit the doctrine, 
with much talk about “primitive” man, “primitive” intelligence, and 
after this early period has been sufficiently slandered and mytholo- 
gized it is easy to show that present day thought is a great im- 
provement on it and the inference is drawn that it has developed 
from it. One wonders how many times this uninteresting and 
wearisome round of “research’’ will be run before our naturalistic 
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friends will be satisfied to let the facts stand for themselves with- 
out forcing them into the stultified forms of preconceived theory. 


Professor Hoernle in his Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics 
has produced a most interesting and discriminating book. He pre- 
sents a consideration of contemporary thought from the standpoint 
of the idealist. To him it seems that “we children of an age of 
disillusionment need to recapture something of the confidence, the 
speculative daring, of the great thinkers of the past.’”’ “To philoso- 
phize is to seek to translate the implicit conviction of order into 
explicit insight, to show that the lesson of experience, taken com- 
prehensively in range but with the best of each type as the clue to 
interpretation, yields and sustains this insight. Perhaps the most 
fundamental antinomy, we might even say predicament, which runs 
through modern civilization and carries conflict and perplexity into 
the thought and conduct of modern men, is that between science 
and religion, between facts and values, between the actual and the 
ideal, between nature and spirit.” . 

Thus in a most interesting way he discusses the idol of scientific 
method in philosophy, the philosophy of nature at the cross roads, 
mechanism and vitalism, theories of mind, the self in self-conscious- 
ness and other themes. The style is charming, the matter interest- 
ing, with a mingling of fine sarcasm and philosophical discrimina- 
tion of values which make the book a significant contribution to 
contemporary discussion. In the chapter on mechanism and vital- 
ism, speaking of the efforts of mechanism to read out of the uni- 
verse both God and freedom, he says: “The fear seems to be that, 
if consciousness is admitted to be effective anywhere, to be among 
the causal antecedents of any physical changes, it may, in principle, 
be effective everywhere. Hence safety is sought by excluding it 
root and branch. Thus we get Thompson’s striking exclusion of 
“consciousness” from the field of biology. Thus arises the fashion, 
generally prevailing among all who approach biological problems 
from the physico-chemical side, of confessing incompetence to dis- 
cuss consciousness, and then proceeding as if there were no such 
thing at all concerned in the phenomena under discussion. Thus 
we get the steam-whistle theory of consciousness, more politely 
known as epiphenomenalism. Thus we get psycho-physical parallel- 
ism, combined in disorderly union with a belief in the “continuity” 
of evolution. Thus we get Loeb’s thrilling programme of showing 
us—it is “only a question of time’—that sex with its poetry, 
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mother-love with its felicity and suffering, the pride of good work- 
manship, the struggle for justice and truth, the enjoyment of human 
fellowship are, as instincts, akin to the tropisms of plants and 
animals, and open to a purely physico-chemical explanation. The 
logical analyst chimes in from his own angle. “To the logical 
analyst souls seem round squares” .... The net result is the 
curious one that, consciousness having either been denied outright, 
or ignored, or politely segregated, the remainder of the phenomena 
of life is handed over, sub voce “body,” to physics and chemistry, 
and biology as an autonomous science disappears .. . . From “just 
so” stories of this sort the progress of science continues to emanci- 
pate us, though we should have more reason to be proud of the fact 
that we are leaving off telling tales, if the sciences did not occasion- 
ally produce myths of their own.” 


EINSTEIN AND NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 


SACCHERI’S EUCLIDES VINDICATUS, translated by GEorGE 
Bruce Harstep. The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
1920. Pp. XXX and 246. 

SPACE AND TIME in Contemporary Metaphysics, an Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Relativity and Gravitation by Moritz 
Scuuick, Professor of Philosophy at Rostock University. 
Oxford University Press, 85 West 32nd St., New York, 
1920. -Pp..X and 89, 

AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF NAT- 
URAL KNOWLEDGE, by A. N. WuirteHeap, Sc. D., 
F. R. S. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Profes- 
sor of Applied Mathematics in the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. Cambridge University Press, 1919. 
Pp. XII and 200. 

RELATIVITY, The Special and General Theory, by ALBert E1n- 
sTEIN, Pu. D., Professor of Physics in the University of 
Berlin, translated by Robert W. Lawson, M. Sc., University 
of Sheffield. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 


Many books are now being published to popularize and explain 
the theories of Einstein of which those here mentioned are a worthy 
group. 

NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 
Non-Euclidean geometry is set before us in complete and formal 


fashion in the translation by George Bruce Halstead of the first 
book of its kind, Euclides Vindicatus, written by Saccheri just at 
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the close of the seventeenth century. That his work should have 
remained in comparative obscurity for so long waiting for the in- 
terest aroused by modern discovery is a striking example of what 
may happen to the work of the pioneers of culture. The work is 
printed in both English and Latin on parallel pages accompanied 
by the necessary geometrical diagrams. Its publication at this time 
is not only of special interest but affords a popular contribution to 
mathematical science. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIDE OF EINSTEIN’S THEORY 


The metaphysical problem set forth by the Einsteinian doctrine 
of relativity is clearly and briefly discussed by Professor Schlick in 
his “Space and Time in Contemporary Metaphysics.” The book is 
rendered into English by Henry L. Brose. ; 

In the chapter from Newton to Einstein the author shows how 
though philosophy has long urged the relativity of space and time, 
physics, dealing with the objects in space was content to assume 
space as a vacuum for holding objects and time as independent 
entity. It was such hypotheses as the so-called Lorentz contrac- 
tion, set up in explanation of the Michelson-Morley experiment that 
made clear that “the consideration of motion in physics had to be 
founded on reflections of a philosophic nature.” This demand is 
met by Einstein in his special theory of relativity so-called “because, 
according to it, the relativity of motions is valid only for the special 
case of uniform rectilinear motion.” 

“Space, time, and gravitation play in Einstein’s physics a part 
fundamentally different from that assigned to them by Newton” 
and so the author declares “the deepest foundations of our knowl- 
edge concerning physical nature have to be remodelled much more 
radically than after the discovery of Copernicus.” 

In the older physics the law of Conservation of Energy and of 
Conservation of Mass were held as unrelated, but Einstein shows 
that the second is not in strict conformity to the first and must 
therefore be abandoned. Not only must the theory of gravitation 
be completely revised, but the theory of relativity renders untenable 
the theory of the transmission of light by means of a material ether. 

The general theory of relativity is of supreme interest to those 
philosophers who have insisted upon the existence of absolute time 
or ignored, or politely segregated, the remainder of the phenomena 
and absolute space, for Einstein shows that it is “quite impossible 
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to ascribe any properties to space without taking into account the 
things in it.” Where there are no objects to be related there can 
then be no space, so space can no longer be considered infinite. 
The finitude of the physical universe is considered not only as a 
philosophical hypothesis but is sustained by the mathematics of 
gravitation. 


EINSTEINIAN MATHEMATICS 


A valuable collateral to the discussion of theories of relativity is 
afforded by Whitehead’s Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Natural Knowledge. The author announces “the fundamental as- 
sumption to be elaborated in the course of this enquiry is that the 
ultimate facts of nature, in terms of which all physical and bio- 
logical explanation must be expressed, are events connected by their 
spatio-temporal relations, and that these relations are in the main 
reducible to the property of events that they can contain (or extend 
over) other events which are parts of them. Relativity is estab- 
lished because “our knowledge of space is based on observations 
which take time and have to be successive, but the relations which 
constitute space are instantaneous.” Professor Whitehead’s book 
has the advantage not only of clearness but also of profundity, and 
adds much of understanding to the situation. 


EINSTEIN’S OWN ACCOUNT 


Perhaps the simplest of all the accounts of the theory is given 
by Einstein himself in his little volume entitled Relativity. The 
book is intended for the average and non-technical student. It may 
come for that reason nearer to filling the popular demand. At the 
same time it will not so well meet the needs of the more technical 
scholar. It is of special importance as being Einstein’s own account. 

In general, for students of personalism there is nothing discon- 
certing in the Einsteinian discoveries. One has but to recall the 
teachings of Bowne concerning space and time, the one as the form 
under which intelligence relates objects and the other as the form 
under which it relates events, to remember that the relativity of 
space and time as a theory is neither new nor bizarre. He needs 
only to recall what he was taught about gravitation in connection 
with the theory of the universe as a system of relations, to find still 
further comfort. It rather looks as if sciences long in conflict were 
at last bringing aid to a reasonable philosophy. 


Our Contributors’ Page 


Dr. Georce W. Rosscu is the latest addition to our list of con- 
tributors. He is a successful Connecticut pastor, a former student 
of Dr. Bowne who in the midst of busy pastorates keeps burning 
the fires of philosophical endeavor. His discussion of pragmatism 
is certain to create interest. 

if 


Ricuarp Burron has so wide a reputation as writer and literary 
critic as to make superfluous an introduction to any scholarly audi- 
ence anywhere. The bit of verse printed was his particular greet- 
ing to the University of Southern California at the dedication of 
the great new building which marks the opening of a new era of 


educational service. 


Dr. James Main Dixon, F.R.S.E., shows his usual versatility in 
an examination of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
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In epigrammatic phrase, Dr. W. E. Titroe, Professor of Homiletics 
in the Maclay College of Theology of the University of Southern 
California presents his first contribution to THE PERSONALIST. 
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Proressor Epcar S. Bricgutman, Pu.D., Dr. Bowne’s successor 
at Boston University presents the second half of his important 
survey of the tasks of personalism. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


We repeat our suggested credo of the Personalist : 
SCE 


a1 BELIEVE in personality as the power of self-conscious- 
ness and self-direction. 

I believe in personality as the World-ground, the ever- 
creative source of all things, immanent yet trans- 
cendent. 

I believe in personality as the fundamental reality of 
life, man’s highest possession, the source of all cre- 
ativity, the perfect realization of which is his supreme 
goal. 

I believe that human personality is fully realized only as 
it comprehends and gives itself to the will of the In- 
finite Personality, or God, “in whom we live, and 
move and have our being.” 
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Here is one from F. M. Bennett of Youngstown, Ohio. 
C0 nee 


| BELIEVE in the natural supernatural as distinguished 
from the miraculous or magical supernatural. 

I believe that this supernatural is shown to men in the 
three forms of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 

I believe that these are but aspects of One Great Reality 
which we may call Spirit, or Infinite Personality. 

I believe that man in his spiritual life may share in a 
free fellowship the reality, the worth and purpose of 
the Infinite Personality. 

I believe that a man best realizes his life by giving him- 
self and all his conscious powers to fulfilling these 
purposes of Infinite Personality. 

I believe he is free to do this in the exercise of mind, 
morals and religion. 

I believe the greatest human example of ne fellowship 
in the divine life is that of Jesus of Nazareth who 
most fully realized the divine will and love. 

I believe that because he found this Father of Spirits, we, 
as sons of the Spirit, can find the same spiritual Life 
through experience with the world. 
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Write us your interpretation. A year’s subscription for the best one. 
We will hold the contest open for another quarter, 


